























Vor. VIII 


THE 
FAMILY 


The solicitude to save the other 
person from all trouble and pain is, 
in fact, often merely a subtle form 
| of selfishness; it is not so much the 
other's pain as the effect of it upon 
ourselves that we want to avoid. 
The greater service is not to shield 
from effort, pain or trouble which it 
is the other's right to bear, but by 
sharing it to help in its mastery. 
THE HoME 
(C.0O.P.E.C. Commission Report) 
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PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP: PROJECTION OF 
AMBITION '®* 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


justments, especially as they concern 
child-parent relationships, I have come 
across one aspect of this family situation 
which, though informally recognized by 
some investigators, has not, to my knowl- 
edge, received any special attention.? I refer 
to. the projection upon children of their 
parents’ own ambitions. It is the purpose 
of this paper to discuss certain features of 
this problem. Frequently these proféctions 
are directly stimulated by the desire of the 
parents for social recognition which is cor- 
related with a distinct ego-expansion on their 
own part. More noteworthy perhaps are 
those cases which reveal a direct projection 
of thwarted ambitions of the parents upon 
their offspring. In both types of projec- 
tion it is the parent not the child who deter- 
mines the course of the life-organization. 
We are all agreed in recognizing the fact 
that the human being lives not unto himself 
alone but is at all times, more or less, under 
the influence of some particular group of 


| N CERTAIN studies of personality ad- 


*Given at a meeting of the American Sociological 
Society, St. Louis, December 30, 1926. 

*Pfister makes brief mention of this but in 
reference to paranoia. Cf: The Psychoanalytic 
Method (Trs. by Payne), p. 272. 


his fellows, be it family, play group, occu- 
pational confraternity or some other sort. 
Moreover, it has been well pointed out to us 
that the family, as well as other groups, may 
be thought of as a configuration of interact- 
ing units.* One may say that ideally in a 
well-balanced family these  interrelating 
members should be thought of as in a mul- 
tiple circular response condition. There 
would be an interplay of personalities one 
with the other—the give and take of co- 
equals. It is rarely true, however, that a 
family of parents and children so organizes 
itself. This type of mutual influence is 
more apt to exist in play groups and is 
especially likely in so-called congenial groups 
of intimates—those interesting but little- 
studied groups of two, three, or four persons 
united in close bonds of friendship. Very 
frequently the circularity of the family 
group resolves itself into other forms of 
inter-stimulation. The natural circularity is 
broken at a number of points by attitudes 
of authority, domination and sense of su- 


*Cf: Burgess, E. W.: “The Family as a Unity 
of Interacting Personalities.” Toe Famiry, 
March, 1926: VII: 3-9. 

*On the circular response, Cf: Allport, F. H.: 
Social Psychology, 1924: p. 39, and Follett, M.: 
Creative Experience, 1924. 
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periority of parents toward children, of elder 
children toward younger, or of near relatives 
toward children. In other words, various 
kinds of stoppage arise to the free play of 
person on person in the family such as 
might exist and does exist in other sorts 
of socializing groups. Very often in fam- 
ilies, in fact, the relationship of parent to 
child is more in the nature of linear than 
circular response. The father or mother 
commands, the child obeys. Very little 
reciprocal stimulation is permitted. Even in 
question-answer intercourse the domination 
of the elder over the younger member of 
the family prevents the most wholesome 
learning process of analysis and discovery 
from taking place in the child. This con- 
dition of dominance is probably less common 
to-day than in other societies organized 
about different cultural norms than our own. 
Yet it still persists, particularly in refer- 
ence to the younger children. The whole 
“reality of authority” of which Miller 
writes is too frequently induced by a linear 
stimulation. 

In the case of projection of ambitions 
upon children we find just this change from 
natural circularity to linear relationship. In 
place of a gradual arousal and development 
of ambitions out of more normal family 
relationships, out of the stimulation of play 
groups and school experience, there is a 
cutting across this process when the parent 
projects his personal ambitions upon one 
or more of his own children. The child, 
instead of developing his talents and interests 
out of innate trends and through normal 
development in various social media, is 
brought under the domination of a fixed idea 
of the parent. Too often the parent has 
harbored some unfulfilled desire or ambi- 
tion for fame, money, education, social 
status, or whatnot which is worked over onto 
the child. 

We know full well that parents live in 
their children quite as do the children in 
them. “ Identification,” as it is often called, 
is by no means a one-sided affair. Not long 
ago in discussing a certain regimen for chil- 
dren with a mother, she remarked regarding 
some indulgences she had granted them, “ If 
I have to have the children, I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t enjoy them.” It has, of course, 





been long recognized that many mothers 
derive a distinct erotic pleasure from nursing 
their babies. But we should not imagine 
that any pleasure which a mother may take 
in her children ends there. it is evident 
everywhere that women do look upon their 
children as their own in a very intimate— 
dare one say selfish ?—sense in which their 
own delight in caring for, playing with and 
planning for the child becomes highly sig- 
nificant for themselves. They see themselves 
in their child. And it is as a more favored 
child that they envisage themselves in their 
child. How common is it to hear the remark 
that “I had to suffer this or that” and 
“do not intend to let my own children go 
through what I did,” or that “I did not 


have much and I want my boy to have the’ 


best there is to be had.” 

Not only mothers but fathers find tre- 
mendous satisfaction in watching over and 
planning for their children. Whether the 
father is at the outset instinctively drawn 
to his own child or not is an academic ques- 
tion which has not been settled. We may, 
1 believe, confidently assume marked indi- 
vidual differences in fathers in their interest 
in their own infants. Yet certainly it is 
usual among families of our own cultural 
area, at least, for the father to begin to pay 
attention to the child at about the time the 
child’s interest in him begins to be reflected 
in the child’s behavior. 

Thus, for parents there is afforded them 
in their children an easy duplication of an- 
other childhood and youth wherein their own 
ambitions, plans and desires may be thrust 
upon the next generation. The motives for 
this projection vary greatly, for the particu- 
lar type of ambition projected on the child 
depends, certainly, upon the specific history 
of the parent. Since a “ good ” identification 
concerns a one-to-one relationship, it is 
usual for one member of the family to be 
selected to play the rdle the parent lays 
down, though this is not always the case. A 
projection may take on a very generalized 
form for a whole family of children, just 
as it may take on a generalized ‘orm of a 
leader thrusting his wishes upon his group. 

In order to indicate more concretely the 
mechanism of projection, let us turn our 
attention upon some illustrative examples 
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drawn from a number of varying situations. 
The following cases are cited as merely sug- 
gestive of this entire problem, which merits 
more careful study than I have been able to 
None of these cases is especially 
startling. Psychometric tests have not been 
administered except in two_ instances. 
Elaborate case histories have not been 
obtainable, especially on the side of the par- 
ents, but the main features are clear enough 
for our purposes. We shall run through a 
gamut of instances drawing out samples 
which will reveal various aspects of the 
problem at hand. 

One of the commonest types of ambition 
projection is found at present in the some- 
what hyper-stimulated interest in precocious 
children. Anxiously ambitious mothers and 
fathers of the bourgeois classes, in particu- 
lar, upon discovering through mental tests 
high abilities in their children are often 
given over to intense concern with the edu- 
cative process. We have, of course, such 
historical examples as the severe regimen of 
James Mill for his son. Those who read 
between the lines here may find some evi- 
dence of the father’s vital interest in giving 
his son that completely thorough-going 
instruction which he lacked in his own early 
years.. The child in this instance took the 
regimen with ultimately great benefit to 
society and it is not to be supposed that 
projections of this sort are altogether harm- 
ful. Certainly they are not when they fol- 
low the capacities and interests of the child. 
And still John Stuart Mill recognized the 
utter unnaturalness of his own intensive, 
concentrated tutorage. 

Today, in certain intellectual circles where 
the parents have risen from social-economic 
classes below them, many of us have seen 
some unfortunate practices revealed in forc- 
ing the process of education. Through spe- 
cial classes, tutoring, cajoling and sheer 
domination, capable children are being 
pushed through their elementary education 
at a high rate of speed, not always to the 
advantage of the child, but distinctly to the 
enhancement of the parents’ own ego. The 
sense of superiority evident when Mrs. X 
relates that little Mary made two grades last 
year or that the latest psychological test 
revealed an 1.Q. of 175 for Johnay is all 
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too clearly patent to the keen observer as 
an instance in which the parent’s own ego 
ambitions are being  fulfilled—whatever 
meaning it may have for the child. 

In a certain case well known to the writer 
this whole attitude has been most clearly 
shown. There is no doubt that Clara B is 
a very capable child. But it is also evident 
that the mother, who has had a rather stulti- 
fied life with a mediocre professional man, 
has identified her own cravings for fame 
in the possibilities of her daughter. The 
child has been kept under an intense regimen 
of reading and writing. The mother looks 
forward to a great literary career for her 
daughter. The child is the object of con- 
siderable over-stimulation’ to literary pro- 
duction by the parent. As one psychologist 
who worked with the child remarked, “ One 
moment in Clara’s life in which she was 
left laissez faire to form a mental associa- 
tion of her own was a moment lost in the 
eyes of her mother.” I do not wish to create 
the impression that I am unsympathetic with 
the selection and special education of su- 
perior children, but without doubt the forc- 
ing of the process may prove detrimental 
to the more normal development of the child 
while affording an unfortunate stimulation 
to the parent’s own ego expansion. 

A second type of projection is that grow- 
ing out of social ambitions of the parents in 
which the child is of ordinary or perhaps 
mechanical ability when the parents wish 
the child to go through the regimen of higher 
education because it is demanded by the 
social status of the family. There is fre- 
quently a complete myopia to the realities 
with a good deal of emotional conflict de- 
veloped in the family situation. The fol- 
lowing short history illustrates this well. 


The family of Paul H is decidedly middle 
class. The father is a successful business man, 
domineering and coercive. Both parents are 
extremely ambitious for their children, two of 
whom are already in college. They wish to see 
their children have the currently accepted oppor- 
tunities of their social set. A college degree 
is rather more a mark of social distinction 
for this family than an introduction into cul- 
tural and professional training. Paul, who is 
just under sixteen, has not done well in the 
classical high school course, although his mental 
capacity is adequate enough. The boy has no 
interest in his subjects. Rather he possesses a 
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distinct liking for the vocational training which 
he has had in night school which he has 
attended for some months past. Having fallen 
down in his stipulated course he has persuaded 
his father to permit him to attend night school 
for a time. The father is anxious for him to 
try again to finish the fore-ordained routine. 
The boy dislikes to return to it and has begged 
his father to permit him to prepare himself 
to become an expert plumber and steam-fitter. 
Such a suggestion is anathema to the father 
and to the other members of the family. The 
father is furious to think that one of his chil- 
dren should contemplate being just an “ ordinary 
worker.” Paul is reticent in the presence of 
his father but has distinctly strong emotions 
on the whole matter. He recently consulted 
one of his instructors in the vocational school 
for advice. The instructor, however, has not 
been able to make any impression, so far, on the 
father. The boy is steady in his habits and 
up to the present has shown no anti-social 
trends. He is becoming thoroughly disturbed 
over the treatment by his father and has 
flirted with the idea of leaving home. He has 
thought of joining the navy in order to escape 
parental pressure and in order to secure the 
vocational training which he wishes. And some 
weeks ago he asked the naive question of the 
above-mentioned instructor, “ Do they ever take 
boys at the state industrial school if they just 
want to go there to learn a trade?” He had 
heard vague facts about boys being committed 
to the state institution and of how they received 
vocational education there. He has phantasied 
this institution as a place of escape where he 
could fulfil his own ambitions. 

The whole situation is still unsettled. The 
boy is becoming intensely unhappy, the father 
seems even more persistent. So far the father 
has been unapproachable. He refuses to face 
the reality. It is inconceivable to him that his 
son should not follow the patterns of behavior 
which he has laid down. It is a case of fixed 
idea or stereotyped ambition accompanied by 
much emotionality. The son must go to college. 
Nothing else will do. The disgrace of having 
a son an ordinary plumber is terrible. The 
family status demands otherwise. 

The outcome of this situation is unknown. 
We are making an effort to reach the core of 
the father’s personality sufficiently to enable 
him to see the reality. As for the boy, some 
sort of escape plan seems to be formulating 
itself. Just what direction this will take we 
are unable to say. An effort is being made to 
prevent any foolish gestures, but where there 
is such inflexibility on the part of the father, 
it becomes difficult to suggest an altogether 
healthy vocational and personal regimen for 
the son. 


Turning now to a discussion of those pro- 
jections in which the unfulfilled wishes of 
the parents are more evidently thrust upon 
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the children, let us examine a number of 
illustrative cases to point out some of the 
features of family relationship in this more 
serious kind of influence of parent upon 
child. 

The following history deals with a com- 
bination of thwarted ambition coupled with 
an unhappy marriage. 


The mother of Louise M married when she 
was very young. This had meant for her the 
foregoing of three desires: (1) a college educa- 
tion; (2) the study of music in which she had 
a great interest; and (3) experience as a teacher, 
The marriage proved an unhappy one with 
considerable conflict between parents. Two 
children were born, one a son “ much like his 
father” whom the mother “ could influence very 
little,” the other a daughter who became the 
“pride” of the mother’s life. For Louise the 
mother wished all the things which her own 
inhibited life had lacked. The girl was forced 
to take music lessons although she was not 
musically inclined. She was also sent to col- 
lege quite as much because the mother had 
failed to secure this privilege as for any other 
reason. Moreover, the mother decided the 
daughter should be a school teacher as she had 
once wished to be. 

In college Louise fell in love much as co-eds 
are likely to do. She wished to discontinue her 
education and to marry. Although the mother 
now admits that she had nothing against the 
young man who courted her daughter, in fact 
she (now) says she rather liked him, she 
refused to permit the marriage. Louise was 
to her mind too young. She herself had mar- 
ried too early which had spoiled her own life, 
and she simply would not allow her daughter 
to duplicate her own sad experience. The mar- 
riage must be indefinitely postponed and Louise 
continue her education until she might teach. 
The young man was unwilling to defer matri- 
mony in this indeterminate manner while the 
daughter, obedient to the mother’s wishes, began 
teaching school not long after only to make a 
rather miserable failure of it all. Louise has 
been utterly unhappy. She is now at home 
doing nothing in particular, broken in spirit and 
unable to organize herself for any kind of 
valuable activity. 


Here is an unfortunate situation indeed. 
The mother, hiding behind current rationali- 
zations, of course, wished her daughter to 
have the best of an education and profes- 
tional preparation. Then, when confronted 
with a wish on the part of the daughter for 
the most natural step in her life, marriage, 
the whole emotional conflict of the mother’s 
marriage, her own realization of blocked 
ambitions and unhappy life came to the fore 
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to lead her to prevent it. There is illustrated 
in this case a common feature, no doubt, of 
many of these family histories. Had the 
mother’s own married life proved a whole- 
some one, had her relations with the father 
been satisfying, it is extremely doubtful if 
the projection would have assumed such an 
over-powering influence in the mother’s 
reaction to her daughter, if indeed the pro- 
jection would have developed at all. But 
having failed at the level of marriage, the 
mother herself was thrown back, for emo- 
tional balance, upon her earlier wishes for 
an education and for professional status. 
These wishes being denied their fulfillment 
in her, they are fastened upon the daughter 
with whom the mother has identified herself. 
With the coming of the probability of mar- 
riage for the daughter before these projected 
ambitions had been worked out at all well, 
from the mother’s angle, an even more in- 
tense crisis arises. If Louise is permitted 
to marry, it means that the projection will 
fail. An important hope for the mother’s 
balance will be gone. She can not face it. 
The daughter complies, only herself to be 
disintegrated emotionally thereby. Thus the 
vicious circle of parent-child relationship is 
completed, and none of the participants is 
satisfied. The drama ends not in a dénoue- 
ment, but in a stalemate. 

In the following instance, we see the play 
of phantasy where there is no basis in 
fact for it. 


The father in this family was something of 
a rake in his youth and although he came of 
a family of some wealth, he is at present a 
person of only moderate means. He is now 
a hard-working, sober-minded, business man. 
The family consists of two girls and two boys. 
It is John, the younger of the boys, now twenty- 
two, who is our concern. Both parents are 
great lovers of music and one of the father’s 
sisters has attained some very favorable notice 
as a vocalist in eastern musical centers. The 
father feels very keenly the fact that he missed 
an opportunity for a musical career and has 
tried to make a musician out of the younger 
son. Very early John was put to studying 
violin. From the outset the father took the 
keenest delight in his son’s musical education. 
It was soon evident that the boy had little 
interest and no talent in music. He had no 
appreciation of the art whatsoever. Yet, the 
father persisted. In fact, he developed a dis- 
tinct phantasy that his son had the making of 
a genius. The father’s talk centered around 


music. He paraded his own knowledge of 
classical music and conversed in season and out 
about great musicians. Money was rather lav- 
ishly spent first on one teacher and then on 
another. When the father’s finances failed to 
meet the needs, a bachelor uncle was infected 
with the father’s belief and also contributed 
funds. The social aspect of the whole matter 
was at times pitiful. On the least provocation 
the father insisted that the boy play in the 
presence of company. John not only disliked 
the entire musical regimen, but these public 
performances were especially galling. Friends 
of the family shook their heads over the futile 
efforts of the father to force the son into a 
talent for which he was distinctly unfitted. Still 
the father remained oblivious to the reality. 

After nine years of costly education the true 
facts of the situation were brought home to the 
father by the son’s absolute refusal to continue 
the farce. It was alike a tragedy for father and 
son. The father is deeply grieved and has 
retired into himself in an unhappy manner. 
John’s playing, his future as a musician was 
so much on his mind that now the father has 
lost all enjoyment in any form of music. The 
whole subject has become strictly taboo in the 
family. I regret that the narrative breaks off 
at this point. I have no data on the situation 
in the past two years and do not know just 
what solution John has made following his 
revolt from authority. 


This case raises another aspect of the 
entire parent-child relationship, namely, the 
antagonism which the child developed as a 
defense mechanism against the parent’s pro- 
jection. While competent persons were cer- 
tain that John’s playing was very poor in- 
deed, one can not be certain but that even 
this might have been different had not the 
entire regimen been thrust upon him from 
above. As the boy saw he was getting no- 
where, as the father’s domination became 
ever more evident, the disgust with the whole 
affair grew apace until in sheer desperation 
in late adolescence the break was made. 

If a projection should be subtly handled, 
if the child’s own capacities fit the career laid 
down by the parent’s phantasy, if in normal 
development the child can assimilate the 
projection, no harm, but good may come 
of it.5 The difficulty, of course, is that these 
projections are surcharged with such emo- 
tion that the parent can not proceed wisely 
in most instances. The more intense the 


5 Prof. T. D. Eliot has made the comment on 
this point that the taking over of the projection 
by the child involves, in more normal relationships, 
the introjection of the ambition on his part. 
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thwarted ambition, the less likelihood there 
will be for a sane solution of it through 
another person. 

The next case is also one involving a musi- 
cal career in which there was not revolt, but 
certainly nothing but very mediocre success. 


The mother in this instance was given over 
in girlhood to day-dreaming about a great 
future for herself as a singer and dancer, even 
though she lived in a pioneer town in the south- 
west. She was insatiably ambitious for social 
distinction and all the accoutrements which go 
with it: fashionable clothes, companionship with 
the socially élite, and so on. Even in this 
remote western town, she developed an affected 
speech, hunted the dictionary for multi-syllabled 
words and tried to “ high-brow” her neighbors. 
She cultivated the mechanisms of fine manners 
and would have lived continuously in the realm 
of full-dress suits and evening gowns had her 
Cinderella dreams come true. Upon the com- 
pletion of her high school education her parents 
desired to send her to a very good girl’s school 
in her own state, but the daughter would not 
hear of it. She insisted on attending a first 
class eastern finishing school and her parents 
complied with her wishes. But the girl’s own 
social and professional future as she had 
dreamed it was to be rather thoroughly cut 
short. During her first Christmas vacation at 
home, one of the town youths courted her with 
such vigor and success that the young lady 
did not even return to finish her first year away 
from home. She was married very shortly 
and settled down in her own neighborhood. 

The salary of her husband could not set up 
and maintain such an establishment as she had 
phantasied. But when their son, Arthur, was 
born he was from the outset dressed in extrava- 
gant clothes and surrounded with whatever 
luxuries could be had. When the boy came of 
school age, instead of sending him to the public 
school, the mother arranged a tutor for him 
despite the father’s disapproval. From this 
time until he passed the entrance examinations 
into high school, he was guarded very care- 
fully. He was not permitted rough play with 
other boys and when his father purchased him 
a Shetland pony the mother was much dis- 
pleased. Arthur was kept in spotless clothes; 
he always dressed and deported himself like 
a gentleman. 

Besides his regular education, he was given 
intense training along musical lines. He was 
kept steadily at the piano for long hours. In 
fact, the mother completely dominated his life- 
organization in almost every particular. 

His development in high school was some- 
what more normal since here he was forced into 
contact with other groups than the family. Yet 
he was taken to and from school every day 
in the family car. His dress still revealed his 
difference: he wore Windsor ties instead of 


the conventional four-in-hands and “always 
kept his hair scrupulously combed” as one of 
his acquaintances later remarked. The usual 
freedom of adolescence was not permitted him. 
In this open country where boys were given 
to range riding and wholesome outdoor life, 
he was never allowed to escape the pattern 
laid down for him by his omnipresent mother. 
He secretly envied his boy friends and confided 
his dislike for his music and the home regimen 
to some of those in whom he had confidence. 
He longed to join them in their play but did 
not dare. 

Under the driving influence of his mother, 
Arthur became a capable pianist and a fair 
vocalist. When his college days arrived, he 
must, of course, follow “family” traditions 
(that is, those made by the mother) and no 
other place would do but Harvard. He did 
creditable enough work and also continued his 
musical education. Today he is located in New 
York in a position in which he can make some 
use of his musical training. He is to outward 
appearance a very cultured, well-bred man of 
high polish. His mother continues to urge him 
to extend his musical education and force of 
circumstances almost demands that he do so. 
He secretly dislikes his work. Music is not 
his deepest interest. And yet he feels that it 
is too late to take up the training for another 
profession. He stands today a young man 
under thirty facing only a mediocre success in 
a field for which he is not altogether unadapted, 
but which certainly is not claiming his truest 
interest. He is becoming more and more rest- 
less internally. He finds himself more and 
more in a mental quandary. He fears to break 
into a novel field and yet finds his present 
profession growing more and more distasteful. 


In this case, the internal revolt is develop- 
ing very slowly, where the capacity for the 
special education was just sufficient to make 
a tolerable success, but not enough to cap- 
ture the whole concern of the man. Again 
one wonders, if the mother had not been so 
insistent, if the boy had been less a hothouse 
plant, whether or not his professional career 
even in such a field as music would not have 
been more wholesome. There is no open 
revolt as yet. What another twenty years 
may show of anxiety neurosis, or lesser mal- 
adjustment, or escape into some more profit- 
able profession, we do not know. 

The last family drama which I shall nar- 
rate is perhaps less common than the others, 
but it is fraught with greater misapplication 
in some ways than all the others. And it 


again illustrates the nature of a fixed idea 
on the part of a parent in contradiction to 
the most patent reality. 
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The father is a very wealthy and prominent 
person in one of our major industrial cities. He 
was educated in a well-known eastern school. 
His wife is a very pleasant, cultured person 
who plays a minor part in this family tragedy. 
The father, it seems clear, has wanted to fulfil 
in his son the cultural and economic ambitions 
of his own youth. He has wished his son’s 
preparation for a profession to be easier and 
more luxurious than anything he could have 
even though his own youth was not a hard one. 
There is also a very considerable amount of 
desire for maintenance of social superiority 
through his child. 

There are two boys in the family, both of 
them feebleminded. One of them is already in 
an institution. The second boy, George, has a 
“middle moron intelligence” to use the phrase 
of a very competent psychologist who examined 
him. George is a docile, sweet-dispositioned 
boy with the usual small chatter about automo- 
biles, movies and the like, but years of tutoring 
and high-grade instruction in private schools 
have not been able to prepare him for college. 
The father was determined that his son should 
master Latin and the other requisite subjects 
in order that he might enter a certain profes- 
sional school and was furious at the diagnosis 
of the psychologist that his son had reached the 
limit of his educability. In truth, the father’s 
whole manner toward the accumulated evidence 
of teachers, psychologists, and friends, has the 
air of a certain compulsive trend in himself. 
He pounded on the table in anger at the sug- 
gestions of the psychologist. He has attempted 
to coerce the boy into learning, but coercion 
does not produce nicety of mental associations. 
He has threatened the authorities of the private 
school to whom he had given large sums of 
money if they did not educate his boy as he 
thought fit. The judgment of experts and of 
common sense make no impression on him. 
He has a definite fixed idea, almost an obses- 
sion about his son. It is a distinct mental 
image that bears no relation to reality. It is 
almost paranoic in its violence. 

And a gentle personality of low mentality 
must suffer through it all. There is no evidence 
of anti-social trends. It is a tragedy without 
a single redeeming note. The drama is still 
in process. What the outcome will be we 


can not say. It is evident that the boy has 
reached a saturation point so far as training 
goes. Whether the father can be brought out 
of his delusional system is not so certain. 


Although I have by no means exhausted 
the variety of ambition projection in family 
situations, these few histories indicate the 
essentials of the problem in a tentative way. 
Projection, well-handled, is perhaps more or 
less natural in a society of open classes where 
there is intense desire to improve the family 
status in each succeeding generation. While 
the case histories cited above are all of per- 
sons of older American stock, there is no 
doubt also a good deal of this sort of thing 
in certain immigrant families. Furthermore, 
in my own experience the majority of the 
cases have involved the projection from 
mother to daughter or from father to son. 
They tend to follow the same sex rather 
than to cut across from one sex to another. 
Whether this is universal in a large number 
of instances, it is, at the moment, impossible 
to say. The projection with its accompany- 
ing identification may in these cases have 
additional deep-rooted sexual features which 
are not evident on the surface. Of these 
suppositions, however, I have no proof in 
my Own cases. 

The problem of projection in parent-child 
relationships is self-evident. The more 
spontaneous development is interrupted to 
give place to the formulation of life-organi- 
zation in terms of patterns possessed by the 
parent that may not be altogether wholesome 
and sound for the child.® 


* Since the above was written I have come across 
mention of ambition-projection (though not so 
stated) in the paper given by Margaret Gray 
Blanton, “Mobilizing the Home for Mental 
Health.” in the symposium volume, J/ntelligent 
Parenthood, Chicago, 1926 
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THE LAND OF “POCO TIEMPO”? 


A Study in Mexican Family Relationships in a Changing Social Environment 


ORFA JEAN SHONTZ 
Former Referee, Juvenile Court of Los Angeles, Cal. 


T HE title chosen for this study may be 
translated “ pretty soon,” or “after a 
while.” It is not only the usual re- 

sponse to what an American deems an urgent 
social situation, but it is a fixed Mexican 

attitude toward trouble: “ Your troubles will 
vanish if you wait.” The Mexican mother 
of a girl before the court will say, “It is 
not that I have failed to take care of her. 

An unfortunate accident has befallen us.” 

The Mexican shares this attitude with 
many primitive peoples: Why hurry with 
the hurrying world? The sun is hot, the 
adobe is made to lean against, the quiet of 
the long afternoon should not be broken, 
let us not hurry. Mafana (tomorrow) will 
do; better still pasado manana (the day 
after). The only hurry in Mexico is the 

foliage and the roses, which grow with a 

rush to cover the mouldering walls. Yet 

study of the Mexican laborer? shows him 
to be extraordinarily capable, and in Cali- 
fornia he holds his own against the sturdy 

Russian peasant and the American. His is 

a race capable of the highest culture and 

artistic development,® worthy of the deepest 

study, unselfish, patient, tender-hearted, of 
great personal beauty, courage, and refine- 
ment. His social relationships are marked 
by courtesy. In Mexico to pass an acquaint- 
ance on the street without stopping, hat in 
hand, to inquire one by one for various mem- 
bers of the family is an unforgivable offense. 

To be muy simpatice (sympathetic, heart- 

ily congenial) is the first law of their 

civil code. Every Mexican puts his house 
at your disposal, it is yours; if you admire 

a guitar, a watch, a jewel, a house, it is 

yours—although you may never get it. 

Mexicans never laugh at the most ridiculous 

attempts to talk their language. Mexican 

children as a class are the best mannered, 


* Given at a meeting of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, St. Louis, December 30, 1926. 

*“The Mexican Immigrant in Texas,” by Dr. 
Max Handman, University of Texas, Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work, Cleve- 
land, 1926. 

* See also the Survey Graphic, June 1, 1925. 


the most obedient, and the least quarrel- 
some of the many nationalities under the 
observation of the courts in California. 

Mexicans have a universal respect for 
childhood and old age. The upper class 
Mexican woman appears to be serenely 
happy. She does not work; it is not lady- 
like. She is the queen of her household, 
until her mother comes in, then she rises, 
kisses her hand, and is a little girl again. In 
court a Mexican girl will drop on her knees, 
kiss her parents’ hands and ask their pardon. 
Children respect their parents to such a 
degree that they will pause in their play to 
run and kiss their father’s hand. All family 
relationships are closer, warmer, and more 
sacred than with us. Legal codes express 
and preserve human values, much as archi- 
tecture expresses human purpose and ideals. 
Let us observe what values the Mexican 
codes express with reference to marriage and 
family relationships. 

The American Legal Code: The Ameri- 
can view is pretty well illustrated by the 
California civil code definition of marriage: 
Marriage is a personal relation arising out 
of a civil contract to which the consent of 
parties capable of making that contract is 
necessary. (Sec. 55 of Civil Code.) 

The Mexican Code: Marriage is the law- 
ful partnership of one man and one woman 
united in indissoluble bonds in order to per- 
petuate their species and to assist each other 
to bear the burden of life. (Mexican Civil 
Code, 155.)* 

Impediments to Marriage: Impediments 
to the celebration of the contract of mar- 
riage are: (1) Want of legal age, unless 
dispensated. (2) Want of consent of the 
person in exercise of the patria potestad. 
(3) Essential mistake as to the person. 
(4) Abduction—serious force or fear. (5) 
An existing lawful marriage. Males under 
14 and females under 12 cannot contract 
marriage except upon dispensation granted 


“Translation by Joseph Wheless, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Mexico City. 
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by the superior political authority in excep- 
tional cases and for grave causes; nor can 
persons of either sex under 21 years marry 
without the consent of their father, or, if 
none, of their mother, although she be re- 
married; if no parents, then, respectively, 
of the paternal, and if none, of the maternal 
grandfather ; if neither, then of the paternal, 
and if none, then of the maternal grand- 
mother; if none of these, of the guardian. 
(Mexican Civil Code, Arts. 159-173.) 

Reciprocal Rights and Duties: Husband 
and wife are bound to reciprocal fidelity, to 
each contribute his part to the objects of 
marriage and to mutually succor each other. 
The wife must live with her husband, and 
must follow him, if he requires, wherever 
he may fix his residence ; she must obey him 
in domestic matters and in those concerning 
the education of their children and the man- 
agement of their property. (Mexican Civil 
Code, Arts. 189-496.) 

Duty of Support: The obligation to pro- 
vide support is reciprocal, and between hus- 
band and wife continues even after divorce, 
and in other cases provided by law. Parents 
and children have the same duty, and where 
the nearest ascendant or descendant is miss- 
ing or unable to provide, it devolves on the 
next in degree; if there are no ascendants 
or descendants, then on uncles and aunts, 
through both parents, through father alone 
or mother alone, respectively. Brothers and 
sisters are required to support their minor 
brothers and sisters only until the latter are 
18 years of age. Aliments or support con- 
sist of food, clothing, lodging and assist- 
ance in case of sickness, and in case of 
minors, the necessary expenses of primary 
education and of providing them some 
honest trade, art, or profession adapted to 
their sex and personal circumstances, but not 
the capital for the same, nor for dowry. 
The duty for support may be discharged by 
assigning an adequate annuity to the person 
entitled, or by taking him into the family; 
the support must be in proportion to the 
ability of the giver and to the needs of the 
recipient; where several are subject to the 
duty, and all or some are able to provide, 
the judge will prorate their shares; if only 
one is able to provide, he must do it all. 
(Mexican Civil Code, Arts. 205-225.) 

Dowry is anything or amount given by 


the wife, or by another in her name, to the 
husband for the purpose of aiding him to 
bear the burdens of marriage. (Mexican 
Civil Code, Art. 2119.) 

Custody of Children on Divorce: Upon 
final judgment rendered, male children over 
three years old will remain in the custody of 
the father, and female children with the 
mother, if both parties acted in good faith; 
if only one so acted, all the children will 
remain in his or her custody, except that all 
children under 3 years old must be left with 
the mother until that age. 

Causes for Divorce: (1) Adultery of the 
husband or wife; that of the wife is always 
cause for divorce, but that of the husband 
only where the offense was committed in the 
conjugal home, or the guilty parties have 
established a concubinage, or the husband 
causes a scandal or public insult to the law- 
ful wife, or the latter has been mistreated 
by word or deed by the adultress or on 
account of her. (2) Where the husband 
proposes to prostitute his wife, or accepts 
money or other remuneration for that pur- 
pose. (3) Instigation of one party to the 
other to commit any crime. (4) The at- 
tempt by either to corrupt their children, 
whether of both or either parent, or permit- 
ting their corruption, but such outcome must 
be by positive acts and not mere omission. 
(5) The abandonment of the conjugal home 
without just cause. (6) Extreme cruelty, 
threats, or grave abuse by husband or wife 
to the other. (7) False accusations made 
by one against the other. (8) Refusal of 
either party to provide support according to 
law. (9) Incorrigible vices of gambling or 
drunkenness. (10) A chronic or incurable 
disease which is contagious or hereditary, 
had before marriage by one party without 
the knowledge of the other. (11) Violation 
of the matrimonial capitulations. (12) Mu- 
tual consent. (Mexican Civil Code, Arts. 
226-230. ) 

Upon presentation of the petition for 
divorce the judge will cite the parties to a 
meeting in which he will seek to affect recon- 
ciliation, failing in which he will approve 
the provisional agreement or make such 
modifications as, upon hearing, he may deem 
proper, considering the rights of the chil- 
dren and of third persons. Upon the request 
of either party after one month from the 
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first meeting, the judge may cite them to 
another and renew his efforts for a recon- 
ciliation, failing in which and it appearing 
that the parties wish it, he will decree the 


separation. Hearing of all divorce suits 
shall be secret. (Mexican Civil Code 
231-256.) 


Mwority—I ncidents: Children of what- 
ever age, status and condition must honor 
and respect their parents and other ascend- 
ants. Unemancipated minors are under the 
patria potestad so long as any ascendant en- 
titled by law to exercise it is alive; the right 
is exercised over the persons and property 
of legitimate and legitimated or acknowl- 
edged natural children, by the ascendants 
in the following order: (1) Father; (2) 
mother; (3) paternal grandfather; (4) ma- 
ternal grandfather; (5) paternal grand- 
mother; (6) maternal grandmother. Only 
in case of death, absence, or renouncement 
of one with a prior right can the next in 
order exercise the right. While a child is 
under the patria potestad he cannot leave 
the house of the person exercising it without 
his permission or by decree of the proper 
public authority; such person is bound 
properly to educate the child, and has the 
right reasonably to correct and punish it, 
being assisted if necessary by the public 
authorities in the prudent exercise of this 
and other powers. (Mexican Civil Code, 
Art. 211.) A woman under thirty years of 
age cannot leave the parental home without 
the consent of her father or mother, with 
whom she is living, except to marry, or when 
the father or mother has remarried. (Mexi- 
can Civil Code, Arts. 563-597.) 

Birth Records: If a child is adulterine, 
the names of the parents, if married persons, 
cannot be entered even if they request it, 
but if one is unmarried his or her name may 
be entered, but if the mother is a married 
woman living with her husband, in no case 
can the name of any other man be entered 
as the father. If the child is incestuous, the 
name of but one parent can be entered. 
Every person finding a newborn child, or on 
whose premises it is left exposed, must 
present it to the judge, with the clothes, 
papers and other things found with it, and 
declare all the circumstances of the find; 
the same thing must be done by the keepers 
of any prison, hospital, and other public 


place ; the record in such cases will recite all 
the circumstances reported, the sex and ap- 
parent age of the child, the name given it, 
and that of the person or institution taking 
charge of it; and if any objects or papers 
are found with it indicating its identity, they 
will be recited in the record and deposited 
in the archives, and a formal receipt for the 
same given to the person taking charge of 
the child. The judge and witnesses are abso- 
lutely prohibited from making any inquiry 
into the parentage, directly or indirectly, and 
the record will recite only what is stated by 
the person making the presentation, although 
it may appear false and subject to punish- 
ment. (Mexican Civil Code, Arts. 75-85.) 

Mexicans feel security in their family 
because of their laws and traditions. Under 
our American laws father and mother alone 
have responsibility; even during their life- 
time a guardian ad litem may be appointed. 
Grandparents, brothers, sisters, and other 
relatives have no legal responsibility. Under 
the Mexican code as long as there is a rela- 
tive living it is his bounden duty to protect 
the child, the father’s kin coming first in line 
of assuming responsibility. No family is 
too big or too poor to take in another child. 
The child knows it is some adult’s duty to 
care for him. Homes may be dirty and 
have not much to eat, but all is shared equally 
with the child. There is rarely beating, or 
acts of cruelty. 

The American social worker looks askance 
at the fate of the “ adulterine baby ” in the 
code, but the idea here is that the home 
comes first. No married man is to be “ run 
in” on a girl’s word, the home is not to be 
broken up lightly by little outside adventures. 
The married woman’s position is supremely 
secure. Jt is assumed that she likes to bea 
wife. Will the Mexican woman, with her 
growing freedom, change the Mexican code? 
Probably she will. 

It is interesting to note the subtle changes 
in attitude that occur when the Mexican is 
confronted with changing ideas and stand- 
ards of family morality. For example, our 
notion of sin is quite foreign to the Mexi- 
can male, but he is ready to take advantage 
of it: 

A man and woman had been married only 


by the church in Mexico. After several years 
they moved to the United States, had five 
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children and lived happily until a social worker 
found that they had not been married by civil 
authorities, threatened to take the children 
away and break up the family unless this was 
done. The couple consented and bought a 
license and were married. A friend took them 
to a Spanish restaurant to celebrate their wed- 
ding. It was noticed that the woman was 
weeping and when she was questioned she said 
her man was flirting with a woman at the other 
table and that during the eight years he had 
lived with her he had never done that before, 
and it was because the social worker had made 
him think he had been doing wrong all those 
years and that she was a bad woman. 


Mary is fourteen, a healthy, well-developed 
Mexican girl of average intelligence. She came 
to the United States when she was six. Her 
father is dead; her mother has eight children, 
two by Mary’s father to whom she was married, 
six by the man with whom she is now living 
unmarried. None of the family members had 
been in jail, nor aided by public funds until 
Mary’s case came before the juvenile court. 
Mary’s oldest sister is nineteen and lives in her 
mother’s house with her two babies born out 
of wedlock. Their father is a young Mexican 
laborer who follows the fruit and nut crops 
throughout Southern California, sending half 
his wages to his extra-legal family, a thrifty, 
sober man. 

Today they are all in court and Mary is the 
cause. She had met her sweetheart Pedro in 
her mother’s home as a lodger. He is nineteen. 
They had lived together for eight months. 
When Mary knew she was about to have a 
child she and Pedro went hand in hand to the 
marriage license bureau. They wished to be 
married but the license was refused because of 
Mary’s age. 

To the court hearing came Mary’s mother 
and her six young children, her man, Mary’s 
sister, and her two babies who were held on 
the lap of their father, a huge Mexican soldier 
with mustachios, Pedro’s old father, and Mary 
and Pedro. The significance of the procedure 
is that it set in sharp conflict two ideas of 
civilization. 

Mary was the only one who had attended 
an American school. Her teacher had acted 
as solvent to the traditions under which Mary 
had been reared. Mary had dimly felt that 
she wished to do something different from her 
mother and sister. This feeling and her result- 
ing action had caused her sweetheart’s arrest, 
her own detention and the intrusion into her 
home of social workers and the police. Noth- 
ing could be done about it. Pedro might pos- 
sibly be let out of jail on probation. But under 
the law there is no possible way for him to 
marry the mother of his baby until the baby is 
a year old. By that time will he want to? Will 
the delay, the enforced separation from Mary, 
the deprivation of daily parental responsibility 
(for which the court’s order that he support the 


child is no biological, nor social substitute) not 
block the emotions and the habits that lay back 
of his primitive attempt at family formation? 


The social significance of this situation is 
best seen when we contrast it with the be- 
havior of, let us say, the next case on the 
court calendar. 


An American high-school girl of good family 
has gone on a joy-ride with a young automobile 
salesman of 24. She is infected with gonorrhea 
and in the hospital. She has never spent a 
night away from home nor had sexual experi- 
ence before. Yet the young man, out on bail, 
represented by a clever lawyer, denies that he 
infected the girl, asserts that she is promiscuous 
and defends himself by blackening her reputa- 
tion and that of her family. 


To understand him we must understand 
that he is reacting to a social code that places 
the individual before the family, a code 
where simple biological impulses have been 
forced into complex artificial channels of 
ego-social activities. 

In the case of Mary and Pedro, their 
human interest centers around their emo- 
tions; the naive assumption of family re- 
sponsibilities and the human feelings of all 
concerned come first. In the second case, 
the emotions having to do with family life 
do not enter; human interest centers around 
the gratification of a puerile sex-emotion and 
the maintenance of the social status of a 
young American salesman. 

Back of it is the pressure of an antiquated 
code of criminal procedure. The young 
American is aware of it, Pedro in his igno- 
rance is not. Strictly interpreted the penalty 
in either case (for rape) is from one to 
fifty years in the penitentiary. It is too 
much to expect that a youth will exhibit the 
recently acquired social consideration of the 
female partner to his adventure in the face 
of such odds. 

Returning to the social force that acted as 
a solvent in the breaking up of Mary’s simple 
concept of human relationships, we may find 
it expressed in the statement presented to 
her of American morality by her teacher 
from the public schools. Confronted by this 
statement the girl set in motion the machin- 
ery organized by American law and social 
organizations. The result was the breaking 
up of two homes (her mother’s and her sis- 
ter’s), and the frustration of her own 
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attempt at family formation. Pedro goes to 
jail, Mary to the maternity home. 

Mexican parents usually are submissive 
to the school law requiring compulsory at- 
tendance: not often do they keep children 
home to work. There is usualiy a senti- 
mental reason when a parent requires a child 
to remain at home. “She did not go to 
school as she was the only one to keep me 
company when my brother died ”’ is a typical 
statement of a Mexican parent. 


Beatrice was seventeen. The California law 
required her to attend part-time school until 
she was eighteen. Her parents were cultured. 
They considered it improper for a young girl 
to be out without a chaperone. They acquiesced 
in the truant officer’s demand. One day the 
girl went to the movies instead of to the school 
and when her mother discovered it she whipped 
her with a strap. The mother was arrested on 
the complaint of an American neighbor. The 
girl was forced by the court, on the entreaty 
of a social worker, aided by the girl’s own 
request because of her shame to return to her 
home after her disobedience, to live with a 
foster family. Here she acquired new habits 
and outlook and a demand for expensive cloth- 
ing. After six months she begged to return 
home and was permitted to do so. She went 
to work. In three weeks her father came again 
to court beseeching that Beatrice be removed. 
The diablo is in the girl. She is unkind to her 
little brothers and sisters. She does not obey 
her mother. We can no longer correct her. 
It was found that she had run up debts. She 
had charged an expensive outfit of fall clothing 
to her mother who was still paying weekly 
amounts on the bill. Her own wages were 
spent on a silver tea-set for her mother. Her 
family, taking advantage of a new idea, now 
refuse to have her in their home. 


What have we here in terms of contrast- 
ing social standards ? 


(1) A Mexican family above average in 
wealth, education, and approximation of 
American culture, acquiescent in all the laws, 
including one which ran counter to their tra- 
dition of keeping daughters in the home. 

(2) They are confronted with a social 
situation which requires an adolescent girl 
to absent herself from the home two half 
days each week and carries a penalty for 
its violation. 

(3) They respond with paternal physical 
correction.© They felt this case required 


*It is unusual for Mexican parents to beat or 
to punish their children cruelly. 


unusual measures. Their primitive attempt 
is interpreted as cruelty. 

(4) It is assumed (and acted upon) that 
the girl would be better off away from home, 
The court acts as a further solvent to break 
down family solidity. 

(5) The girl in her new environment 
acquires new wants. She lives in a social 
group composed of individuals with an indi- 
vidual not a family outlook. 

(6) She returns to the family group an 
alien. She is unkind to the weaker members, 
and rebellious to the stronger. When dis- 
ciplined she would win recognition for her- 
self by obtaining for the family an unheard- 
of article of household furniture. She would 
express her family feeling, not by submis- 
sion, courtesy, and obedience, but an act 
of pride. 

The process of individualization is incom- 
plete. She is not equipped to be self-sup- 
porting, nor to find a mate on her new level. 
In a sense she had been uprooted before 
she took root. 

Change in religion is another important 
solvent: Often one may see the personality 
of a Mexican Catholic change when he be- 
comes a Protestant. One Mexican Catholic 
woman of forty, frank, industrious, loyal, 
and patient, attended Protestant mission 
services, deciding that her hard lot was due 
to supernatural interference. She took her 
crucifix from the household shrine and 
buried it in her trunk, saying “I have told 
the little man he is to stay there until my 
luck changes.” She became suspicious, 
tricky, and self-seeking, and sent her two 
children away to an institution. One case 
proves nothing, but all who have observed 
Mexican family and personal relationships 
note that changes in religion have a dis- 
integrating effect. 

Social workers commonly express as a rule 
of action: “Any course of treatment which 
deals with the individual and ignores the 
family is likely to strengthen the sources of 
evil which the treatment was intended to 
prevent.” 

This rule has an added emphasis when we 
deal with groups which have standards of 
family morality different from our own. 
Among the solvents which may be applied 
to Mexican ideas and habits are American 
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courts of law; teachers; social workers ; and 
missionaries. 

There are, of course, other factors less 
tangible and not under our discretionary 
control, such as public opinion, newspapers, 
changes in vocation, and social status, but 
these work slowly and tend to be assimilated 
without causing crises and breakdown. 

Organized social agencies can and should 
approach the Mexican family ideal with 
respect, provided they are familiar with its 
underlying legal basis and its spiritual 
traditions. 

An interesting example of a Mexican 
boy’s attitude toward a girl he is alleged to 
have seduced is contained in the following 
letters. He is nineteen, and the girl, Emma, 
sixteen. Her mother broke away from her 
family and became demoralized to the extent 
of allowing her girl, and a younger daughter 
aged fourteen, to have lovers who lived in 
the home as lodgers and were the sole source 
of support. The boy Jose discovered that 
Emma was about to have a child by another 
man. He wrote: 


Dear EMMA: 

I am answering your loving note in wish you 
said that I can see you the 25 well I wish I 
could. But I thing I wont be here by that time. 
Because I am out of job and I am going to 
join the navy honey, but dont think that I am 
leaving you because I still care for you. I dont 
know if I am going to love you after you get 
well. Of course we are not going to be very 
happy because that’s a thing that cannot be forget 
that poor baby that going to born with no name 
because I will not put my name on him because 
it aint my baby that’s why I hate you honey 
because I cant hate the baby because it aint his 
fault. As you said in your letter that if that 
is if I make you a baby you are going to love 
it more than the first one you know you are 
laiing because the first baby is the one that a 
woman love more. Well Emma I dont what to 
do. I wish I never knew you Honey because 
you know you are a second hand rose. And still 
I love you more than anything in the world. 

I hate you a little Emma but I cant leave you 
because I have just hear that the county is not 
going to help your mother because you and Dolly 
were sleeping with Garvan boys you see that 
much more I hate you because they talk about you 
I hate hate hate hate hate hate hate hate you 
and still I dont leave you because I feel sorry 
for you poor Emma. 

And you know I love you don’t thing that just 
because you are there I am going around with 
other girls I love you Emma but I dont know 
if I will after you get well because I feel ashame 
of what you done I ant liveing no more with 
your family what do you know but that I shall 
join the navy for 3 long year or not tell me 
Emma if you really care for me honey give me 
a prove and I believe it. 





Love Emma and I hate you a the same time and 
if I dont get merried with you I ant going to 
merried nobody. 

Love your baby Emma. 

I love you alright but ant going to have no baby 
of mine’s, if you want to have more babies you 
got to tell Fredy to make them for you. 
Emma your just a small girl you are just and 
innocent, that why I love you Emma who do you 
love best God your mother or me tell me the 
true honey and I wont get mat hones to God 
honey kiss my name Jose because I kiss it honey 
kiss it kiss it kissme honey kiss me honey for 
you dear I am Crazy for you honey. 

Let love be with us your loving Jose. 


We note that he is concerned with father- 
hood, with the traditional assumption that 
the first child is the best loved, that he can- 
not shake off his responsibilities, now that 
outside public relief is denied the mother be- 
cause of immorality. He is concerned with 
the reputation of this disordered family. 
His attitude presents a contrast to the case 
of the typical American youth before the 
morals court, who is concerned only with 
saving his own skin. 


Conclusions 


(1) The Mexican attitude toward what 
we would define as an urgent social situation 
is patience, self-abnegation, grace of word 
and behavior. He says poco tiempo—pretty 
soon. 

(2) The Mexican family code as ex- 
pressed in Mexican law is a definite recital 
of duties and rights of each member in a 
wide circle of human relationships. The 
family is distinctly the unit in social organ- 
ization. Every safeguard is thrown around 
the conventional marriage and the conven- 
tional family. The welfare of the individ- 
ual, considered as such, is of secondary 
importance. 

(3) Confronted with a changed social 
situation the Mexican attempts to adjust but 
the result is disintegration. 

(4) The Mexican is imported in large 
numbers to serve as labor supply. 

(5) The resulting social problem should 
be viewed in its wider significance, every at- 
tempt should be made to safeguard the 
Mexican idea of family unity and family 
responsibility. 

(6) The solvents applied to Mexican 
ideas in the American community should be 
under the conscious control of a goal-idea, 
not the blind operation of our own traditions 
and moral prejudices. 








AN INVITATION 


EADERS of Tue FamIty are cor- 
R dially invited to join with the Amer- 

ican Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, and with the 234 
family welfare societies now constituting its 
membership, in celebrating the fiftieth 
birthday of the family welfare movement in 
America at Buffalo in October. This will 
be a chance to hear a timely topic discussed 
by the specialists from many fields whose 
names are given on the opposite page. 

Family Life in America Today is a sub- 
ject that concerns every social worker, more 
especially every social case worker. No one, 
in fact, whether a volunteer in the ranks, a 
staff member of a social agency, or one who 
is shaping its policies as a member of the 
board of management, can fail to recognize 
that here is a question that concerns us all. 
The chairman of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Committee told us a few years ago that “ we 
must help to transform a society which has 
controlled its behavior by tradition into one 
which controls it by intelligent choice.” We 
must indeed, or very unintelligent choices 
will dominate the life of our time. 

Take, for example, the Monday morning 
program at the Conference. Who has not 
been browbeaten by some enthusiastic reader 
of those black books with red labels in 
which a new decalogue is substituted for the 
old one and “ what every biologist knows ” 
is expounded in threatening terms? The 
“new Mount Sinai” may be the laboratory, 
but we prefer to hear of laboratory results 
from one who knows them at first hand. 
Such an one is Professor Jennings, recently 
in receipt of the Joseph Leidy Memorial 
Award as the man who had made the most 
valuable contribution during the last three 
years to the advancement of the natural 
sciences. What has Dr. Jennings to tell us 
about the parts played by heredity and by 
environment in the development of family 
life? 

Men from the professorial chair and from 
the editorial desk are to touch elbows with 
social workers direct from the field at this 


Conference. One of the case workers who 
will be present at Buffalo ventured the 
opinion twenty years ago that the ultimate 
test of our other human institutions and of 
our modern ways of doing things would be 
their effect on family life. No one fixed 
type of family life was meant—only the best 
type achieved in our own day and time. 
Each device, each theory, each industrial or 
educational development could be measured 
in the long run by the degree to which it 
modified family life in directions that helped 
or that hindered its wholesome development. 
The application of such a test implies 
humble-minded discovery; it also implies 
open-eyed awareness and prompt action. 

What methods of discovery and what 
programs of action have the distinguished 
speakers of this program to urge upon us 
for the coming fifty years? They are com- 
ing—busy people that they are—with no 
inducement offered them but the inducement 
of a teachable group of learners, who are 
seeking to build better in the future than 
they have in the past. 

The Family Life Committee in charge 
of the Conference has purposely avoided 
crowding the program with many topics and 
many set speeches in order to leave ample 
time at Buffalo for informal intercourse and 
for meetings of small groups. A chance to 
think is what they would like to be able to 
offer those who attend. 

A semi-centennial subscription dinner 
given under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Charity Organization Society will close the 
Conference. Delegates from out of town 
will be urged to attend. 

Anyone seeking details of these meetings 
should address the secretary of the Com- 
mittee, Walter M. West, Room 707, 130 
East 22d Street, New York City. Requests 
for information about hotel accommodations 
should be sent to David C. Adie, 181 Frank- 
lin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. There will be 
registration at the Conference but no regis- 
tration fee or membership fee. 
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FAMILY LIFE IN AMERICA TODAY 


This Conference in Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Beginning of Family Social Work 
in America will be held at Hotel Statler, Buffalo, October 2d to 5th, 1927 


First GENERAL SESSION: Sunday evening, October 2d, 8 o'clock 


(1) Tue Famiry WELFARE MoveMENT IN AMERICA 
Mrs. Joun M. GLENN, President, American Association for Organ- 
izing Family Social Work 
(2) THe ContrisuTions oF Socrat CasE Work To MopERN LIFE 
Gorpon Hamiiton, New York School of Social Work 


Seconp GENERAL Session: Monday morning, October 3d, 10 o'clock 
(1) Tue Brorocicat Basis oF THE FAMILY 
Pror. Hersert S. JeEnniNGS, Johns Hopkins University 
(2) Soctat HERITAGE AND THE FAMILY 
Pror. W. F. Ocsurn, Columbia University 


First AFTERNOON CONFERENCE: Monday, October 3d, 3 o'clock 
SUBJECT TO BE SELECTED BY VOTE OF THE FAMILY SOCIAL WORKERS OF 
THE COUNTRY 


Tuirp GENERAL Session: Monday evening, October 3d, 8 o’clock 
(1) Famuiry LIFE AND THE PREss 
Dr. Henry Sewer Cansy, The Saturday Review of Literature 
(2) Tue New Toots or LEIsuRE 
Karu DE ScHweinitz, The Family Society of Philadelphia 


FourtH GENERAL SEssION: Tuesday morning, October 4th, 10 o'clock 
(1) THE CoNCERN OF THE COMMUNITY WITH MARRIAGE 
Mary E. Ricumonp, Russell Sage Foundation 
(2) EpucaTION For MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD 


Pror. Ernest R. Groves, Boston University 
DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER, Arlington, Vt. 


SeconD AFTERNOON CONFERENCE: Tuesday, October 4th, 3 o'clock 


INFORMAL CONFERENCE ON MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD 
Discussion under the leadership of Porter R. Lee, New York School 
of Social Work 


FirtH GENERAL SESSION: Tuesday evening, October 4th, 8 o'clock 
(1) Reticion AND Famiry LIFE 
Rurus M. Jones, D.D., Haverford College 
(2) THe Famity AND Its NEIGHBORHOOD 
Rev. FrepericK May Etior, St. Paul 


S1xtH GENERAL Session: Wednesday morning, October 5th, 10 o'clock 
(1) Tue Errect oF THE EvoLuTIon oF INDUSTRY ON THE FAMILY 
(2) THe INTEGRITY oF Famity Lire As A Test oF INDUSTRY 
(3) REDISCOVERY OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN INDUSTRY 
Davin Ante, Buffalo Charity Organization Society 


Tuirp AFTERNOON CONFERENCE: Wednesday, October 5th, 3 o'clock 


INFORMAL CONFERENCE ON THE VOLUNTEER 
Discussion under the leadership of Mrs. DANFoRTH Geer, Jr., anda 
special committee 


Finat Session: Wednesday evening, October 5th, 7 o'clock 
(1) Sem1-CENTENNIAL SUBSCRIPTION DINNER WITH CLOSING ADDRESS ON 
(2) THe MEANING OF THIS FirtieETH ANNIVERSARY—SUMMARY OF ITS 
MeEssaGE—F. J. Bruno, Chairman of the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee 
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EDITORIALS 


HY do we go to the National Con- 

\ \ ference? We understand that there 

is an effort under way to gather 
statistics on this particular question and we 
do not envy the statistician who will be re- 
sponsible for tabulating replies. We do 
wish, however, that someone would issue a 
handbook on how to get the most out of 
a Conference. This too would probably have 
to be based on a statistical study of methods 
now being followed but it might result in 
valuable analyses of whys as well as whats 
and hows. 

At the last Ohio State Conference of So- 
cial Work, Miss Belle Boyson, who is Super- 
visor of Field Work, Department of Sociol- 
ogy, the University of Cincinnati, assigned 
to her students the task of reporting on dif- 
ferent meetings plus that of giving their 
impressions of the Conference as a whole. 
It would be interesting to check the reports 
on individual meetings by conferences with 
the speakers whose talks were summarized. 
Do the students (like the rest of us) choose 
for emphasis those points on which they 
themselves have already done some thinking ? 
Are these emphases different from those 
which the speakers intended ? 

The general impressions of the Conference 
itself were on the whole flattering to the 
profession. The students seemed quick to 
note the differences between the “ trained 
and untrained minds,” the presence of ob- 
jectivity and a professional attitude in 
discussions. 

Most agencies who send workers to the 
National Conference expect reports which 


will give not only new findings to be applied 
to the daily work but a picture of the sessions 
as a whole. Assignments to staff members 
to report special meetings might carry on 
further Miss Boyson’s experiment and solve 
part of the perennial difficulty as to which 
of several alluring programs is to be chosen. 

Out of a synthesis of such reports we 
might get a few reasons as to why we go to 
conferences. Might it not be possible also 
to gather from some of these “ non-partici- 
pating observers’ suggestions that would 
help program makers of the different divi- 
sions in their somewhat thankless task of 
trying to have something that will interest 
everyone? Division chairmen, when they 
ask for criticisms and suggestions, get as a 
rule rather vague generalizations of satisfac- 
tion or disappointment. Concrete help might 
be the result if all reports of staff workers 
from family societies, for instance, were 
given to the committee responsible for plan- 
ning next year’s meetings. 





PHILADELPHIA Symphony concert 

has recently initiated us into one of 
the adventures in musical research. The 
chromatic scale that we all know, with its 
twelve different notes—seven white keys and 
five black on the piano—was shaken down 
from its pedestal as the only logical sequence 
of tones. Mr. Carrillo, through his fas- 
cinating experiments, shows that it is pos- 
sible to distinguish not only between 
half-tones, as we have always done in the 
twelve-note scale, but also between quarter-, 
eighth-, and even sixteenth-tones. Detecting 
these finer gradations of sounds or intervals 
between notes has occupied thirty years of 
work and has involved perfecting instru- 
ments to play them. 

The thrilling impression which came as 
we all strained our ears to hear these new 
notes, hardly perceptibly different, was that 
always through the ages these sounds have 
been in existence. We have simply ignored 
their presence, and the distance between 
tones which we used to consider nothing 
but waste space, is found suddenly to be 
occupied with more tones than we ever knew 
existed. A bit of the unknown is lighted 
up and another conventional thought is 
shaken. It suggests that perhaps there are 
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other tones in this world of ours which we 
may discover if we hunt for them. 

Do you ever stand aghast at the great 
loneliness of everyone and the strange dis- 
tances between even the best of friends? 
May not new ways of understanding human 
beings be found some day? While our 
prejudices lag along with the known, our 


imaginations race to meet any new way to 
lessen the distance between two personalities. 
Perhaps this will come as it has in music 
by patient listening to the distinctness of 
sound or tone in individuals and by marking 
carefully all the delicate shades of meaning 
in each personal characteristic and by devel- 
oping new skill in the art of discrimination. 


THE STUDY OF FAMILY DISORGANIZATION * 


ERNEST R. MOWRER, Px.D. 


OQ PROBLEM in the modern world, 
N perhaps, is fraught with such pathos, 
such tragedy, and such universal 
interest as the disorganization of family life. 
And yet in no field of social relations is there 
a greater dearth of accurate information 
than exists concerning the steps which might 
be taken to prevent the heartaches of which 
each divorce speaks so eloquently. 

This dearth of accurate information is 
even more astounding because of the increas- 
ing literature devoted to the rehabilitation 
of family life. As the family has seemed 
about to disintegrate, programs and plans for 
its re-organization have appeared in num- 
bers. Some seek to counteract the disinte- 
grating forces with new rules of conduct and 
new ideals; others advocate clearing the 
ground for an entirely new institution. 

There are, of course, such volumes as 
Brandt, A Study of Five Hundred and 
Seventy-four Deserters and Their Families ; 
Willcox, The Divorce Problem: A Study 
in Statistics; Lichtenberger, Divorce: A 
Study in Social Causation; Eubank, A Study 
of Family Desertion; Colcord, Broken 
Homes; Patterson, Family Desertion and 
Non-Support; and Thomas and Znaniecki, 
volume V, The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America, which present from different 
angles disinterested accounts and studies of 
family disorganization. Although each of 
these makes a contribution to our under- 
standing of the disorganization of the fam- 
ily, no one of them, nor all of them together, 
supplies anything approaching an adequate 
basis for preventing domestic conflict. Each 


, * Given at a meeting of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, St. Louis, December 30, 1926. 


of these studies, however, has cleared a 
portion of the ground for the introduction of 
a more adequate method of studying family 
disorganization, a necessary prerequisite to 
any attempt at treatment. A review of 
these accomplishments, accordingly, will be 
pertinent. 


I 


Past studies in domestic discord may be 
grouped by the particular form of family 
disintegration represented by the data as 
(1) studies in divorce and (2) studies in 
desertion. The methods of study have 
varied from the statistical to the case-study 
method. This latter method of study, how- 
ever, has been introduced into the study of 
desertion rather than of divorce. Studies in 
divorce have depended primarily upon sta- 
tistical data for analysis, chiefly data com- 
piled by the United States Census Bureau. 

The two studies by Willcox ? and Lichten- 
berger * are concerned with essentially the 
same units of measurement and methods of 
statistical analysis. Analysis is primarily in 
terms of extent and trends for various sec- 
tions of the United States and their con- 
stituent population groups. In each study 
there is an interpretative section in which 
an attempt is made to explain the results of 
the statistical comparisons. In these sections 
qualitative data have been introduced to sup- 
lement the statistical data and as an explana- 
tion of them. This procedure in statistical 
studies has led to the assertion that the sta- 


* Divorce Problem: A Study in Statistics. 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, Vol. I, No. 1, 1897. 

* Divorce: A Study in Social Causation. Long- 
mans Green, 1909. 
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tistical method is limited to the revelation 
of trends and the measurement of the extent 
of a phenomenon which are nothing more 
than symptoms of unknown causal processes. 
For the discovery and explanation of these 
processes, representatives of this point of 
view assert, another method is necessary, 
viz., the case-study method. 

Out of this feeling of the inadequacy of 
the simpler statistical methods to reveal rela- 
tionships have come attempts to introduce 
more complicated statistical techniques into 
the analysis of the problem of divorce. 
While there has appeared no study of 
divorce alone where such more complicated 
statistical techniques have been utilized, 
such studies as Hexter, Social Consequences 
of Business Cycles,* and Thomas, Social 
Aspects of the Business Cycle,® have by re- 
fined statistical methods attempted to show 
the connection between divorce and the busi- 
ness cycle. An both studies the crude trends 
of divoree have been refined by various 
methods and correlated with another or other 
series representing business conditions. 
While this refinement in method has allowed 
the student of domestic discord to complete 
his discovery of relationship without the 
introduction of qualitative data he has still 
had to go beyond his statistical data for his 
explanation of the connections discovered. 
And what is more serious, perhaps, his 
analysis on the whole has been vitiated by 
certain limitations within the data with 
which he started, chief among which is the 
fact that divorce represents a procedure for 
which there may, or may not, be any con- 
stant relationship, either in extent or trend, 
with the disorganization of the family. 

Statistical studies in desertion, on the 
other hand, have depended upon family case 
work agencies and courts of domestic rela- 
tions for their data. These studies have 
utilized only the simpler methods of statis- 
tical analysis. They have, however, made 
two contributions to the study of domestic 
discord: (1) Direction of attention to the 
fact that other forms of family disintegra- 
tion than divorce exist, and (2) refinements 
in units of analysis. These studies have, 
accordingly, been concerned not so much 
with the extent and trend of desertion, but 


*Houghton Mifflin, 1925. 
* Routledge (London), 1925. 


rather with the measurement of the impor- 
tance of various factors in desertion. These 
factors have run the whole gamut from those 
pertinent to fixing the responsibility, through 
descriptions of overt behavior, conscious 
motives on the part of the person making 
the break, to environmental and personal 
factors. In view of the fact that no control 
group was available with which to compare 
desertion cases in terms of these factors, 
there has been no way of determining that 
they were characteristic of desertion cases 
and therefore significant. Neither has any- 
one thought it worthwhile to compare di- 
vorce cases with desertion cases. The result 
is that such a condition as the presence of 
children in families is interpreted as pre- 
venting divorce and producing desertion. 

It is thus in the analysis of causal factors 
that the statistical method becomes the most 
hopeless in its contribution to a fundamental 
explanation of family disorganization. This 
also raises the question as to whether or not 
human behavior can be treated as belonging 
to an atomic rather than to an organic sys- 
tem. That is, can human behavior be broken 
up into parts, each part being considered not 
in integral relationship to every other part 
in the same organism but rather in relation- 
ship to other parts in a group of organisms? 

Statistical studies of family disintegration 
thus assume the individual, but nowhere do 
they take him into account as a functioning 
organism. Such studies do not give, there- 
fore, a description of family disorganization 
as a process in terms either of individual 
responses or of interaction. Whether this is 
a fundamental limitation of the statistical 
method or of the data with which statisticians 
have to work may be left for the present. 


II 


If one were to write a natural history of 
the development of the case-study method 
in the study of family disorganization one 
would begin, no doubt, with Miss Brandt’s 
description of the typical deserter.6 Miss 
Brandt did not, of course, intend this as the 
introduction of a departure in method, but 
rather as a graphic way of summarizing 
what she considered to be the most outstand- 


*Study of 574 Deserters and Their Families. 
New York Charity Organization Society. 
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ing factors in desertion. And while this 
composite picture of the typical deserter 
loses the precision and completeness which 
a description of the behavior of a single 
deserter would give, it does reveal more in- 
sight than any of the statistical tables in 
Miss Brandt’s study. 

Eubank’ continued this line of develop- 
ment by presenting a number of typical cases 
which, presumably, cover the whole range 
of desertion cases so far as they come to the 
attention of a social agency. This gave im- 
petus, no doubt, to a more careful consider- 
ation of cases as a whole by social workers 
when the need for handling the problem of 
desertion arose. Unfortunately the sort of 
facts which the social worker selects often 
reveals the lack of a comprehensive attack 
upon the problem. A great deal of attention 
is given to elaborating the description of the 
financial situation from every angle possible ; 
impressions of social workers regarding the 
personality of the wife; history of interviews 
and telephone calls; accounts of previous 
desertions, if any; and perhaps, in some 
cases, brief statements of the domestic diffi- 
culties of the parents. Little or no attention 
is given to the personal and cultural back- 
ground of the family and to the attitudes 
which receive superficial expression in the 
external behavior of the individuals. 

Two studies, however, neither of which 
has been fully appreciated by social workers, 
have given more attention to the cultural 
background of the persons involved in de- 
sertion cases. Thomas and Znaniecki in 
volume V of The Polish Peasant® present 
and interpret a large group of case histories. 
Interpretation is in terms of the mores of 
the Polish peasant and the breakdown in 
community control incident to the emigration 
of the group aes the Old World to the 
New. 

Miss ies in “ Racial Factors in De- 
sertion,’® uses a method somewhat com- 
parable to that of Thomas and Znaniecki, 
though her emphasis is upon the individual 
rather than upon the group. Interpretation 
is in terms of racial characteristics in the 
form of ethnic traits (rather than of cul- 


* Study of Family Desertion. The Author, Chi- 
cago, 1916. 

» University of Chicago Press, 1920. 

*Tue Fairy, Vol. III, pp. 143, 165, 197, 221. 
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tural history) which, apparently, are as- 
sumed to be inherited. Both, however, 
attempt to explain the behavior of the indi- 
vidual in terms of a general outlook upon 
the life of the group to which he belongs 
rather than in terms of the mutation of 
attitudes in interaction. 


III 


Another difficulty of prime importance in 
the study of domestic discord needs to be 
considered. Students of family disorgan- 
ization have not always carefully distin- 
guished between the legal concepts, divorce 
and desertion, and the sociological concept, 
family disorganization. They have often 
assumed a constant relationship between 
divorce and desertion on the one hand and 
family disorganization on the other. When 
it comes to measuring the extent of family 
disorganization by using the figures of di- 
vorce and desertion it is obvious that this 
assumption leads to fallacious conclusions. 

Divorce, for example, is one thing in 
Nevada, where the business men of Reno 
capitalize the lax divorce laws of the state; 
another thing in New York, where adultery 
is practically the only cause; and still quite 
a different thing in South Carolina, where it 
occurs only by act of the legislature. Deser- 
tion, likewise, varies from place to place. 
If a man leaves his wife without support in 
a city where there is a charity organization 
to which she appeals for financial aid, that 
may be called “ desertion,” though not in the 
legal sense. But if a husband fails to sup- 
port his wife and there is a law which penal- 
izes his failure to support her, that is “ non- 
support,” or “desertion.” If there is no 
charity organization nor any court-enforced 
law against non-support, then there will be 
no “ desertion ” in that area, just as there is 
no divorce in South Carolina. 

If, however, one is interested instead in 
the factors causing family disorganization, 
the fallacies arising out of the use of divorce 
and desertion cases are not so apparent. Yet 
they may be as serious. The most obvious 
difficulties are those presented by the for- 
mal, and often incidental, character of the 
data contained in the records. Especially is 
this true when dealing with divorce records 
and records in courts of domestic relations. 
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As the records of social agencies are im- 
proved this objection becomes less and less 
serious when one depends upon these agen- 
cies for his data. Yet there remains the 
possible inadequacy of these records even at 
their best, due to the fact that social agencies 
draw chiefly from one class in the popula- 
tion, the so-called “dependent” group. 
Greater care needs to be exercised, therefore, 
in the interpretation of such data. 

There is also a further difficulty presented 
in the use of data from records of courts 
and social agencies. The temptation is for 
one to assume a categorical conception of 
family disintegration, rather than to recog- 
nize the relative disorganization of all fam- 
ilies. Family disintegration, thus, is likely 
to imply, and probably does in the minds of 
most persons, a static conception of family 
relations. A “ disintegrated ” family is one 
which has lost all unity, t.e., a marriage re- 
lationship which is only a family in terms of 
the past—its identity having been lost by the 
complete differentiation of attitudes of its 
members. Family “ disorganization,” on the 
other hand, implies a relative differentiation 
of interests and aims of its members in 
comparison with another or other family 
groups. 

It is, in fact, this tendency of the family 
to lose its unity which is of primary impor- 
tance in the control of family disorganiza- 
tion. An understanding of the disintegration 
of the family, on the other hand, may be of 
no use because the process of disorganiza- 
tion has been completed and nothing can be 
done about it. But to understand the way 
in which families become disorganized, not 
as a group phenomenon but in terms of the 
interaction of the principals in the case, 
necessitates an appreciation of the changes 
in relations between husband and wife which 
are typical of disintegrating families. This 
conception of family disorganization as a 
process necessitates, however, a clearer defi- 
nition of the essential character of the family 
relationship than is found in the bulk of the 
studies of family disorganization. 


IV 
The family is not merely a group of indi- 
viduals living in close proximity, as formal 
studies of divorce and desertion seem to as- 
sume. It is also an organization of attitudes 


and ideals which each family develops inde- 
pendently and which characterizes the family 
as a cultural group. Family pride, family 
prejudice, the jokes and proverbs intelligible 
to no outsider, and the hopes and ambitions 
that distinguish families from one another 
help to make up what may be called the 
“family complex.” It is this identification 
of interests which makes of the family a co- 
operating unit, felt by its members and 
recognized by the community. The unity of 
the family lies, in other words, not in any 
formal obligations which the law imposes, 
but in the interaction between its members. 

The establishment of a family is the proc- 
ess of building up organized attitudes in 
which all concur. Family disorganization 
represents the converse process in which the 
family complex breaks up and the ambitions 
and ideals of the individual members of the 
family become differentiated. 

Family disorganization may be defined, 
then, so far as it concerns the relationship 
between husband and wife, as that series of 
events which tends to terminate in the dis- 
ruption of the marriage union. It is, in 
other words, the individualization of be- 
havior in marriage relations, as contrasted 
with family organization, which is the tend- 
ency toward identification of behavior in 
those relations. 

The disintegration of the family may be 
thought of, accordingly, as the loss of fam- 
ily consciousness, 1.¢., a disintegration of the 
familial attitudes which make up the family 
complex. Divorce and desertion are but 
forms of family disintegration, and indicate 
the completion of the process of family dis- 
organization, i.e., that series of events lead- 
ing to the breakdown and discontinuance of 
the family relationship. Such a definition 
necessitates in many ways not only a re- 
formulation of what are pertinent data to 
be included in case histories, but also how 
these data are to be interpreted. 

Professor Burgess, in his course on the 
family, has introduced the concept “ family 
tensions ” into the analysis of family disor- 
ganization. A type tension, I take it, is a 
typical situation in which domestic discord 
may arise—the situation being described in 
terms of the attitudes of the marriage group. 
The basis of the classification used by Pro- 
fessor Burgess seems to be the assumption 
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that interaction between husband and wife 
occurs within certain spheres of interest in 
each of which there may be either accord or 
tension. Thus for each type tension there is 
also a type accord. Professor Burgess has 
used the following seven-fold classification : 
economic, sex, health, respect, cultural, tem- 
peramental, and pattern of life. My own 
classification (which I have discussed at 
length in my book?”) is somewhat simpler— 
possibly too simple—being only four-fold: 
incompatibility in response, economic indi- 
vidualization, cultural differentiation, and 
individuation of life-patterns. 

Mere classification of tensions, however, is 
not sufficient but only preliminary to the 
discovery of sequences of events or proc- 
esses. While each type tension represents, 
presumably, a process, or group of processes, 
it does not describe, and so does not explain, 
the sequence of events tending to culminate 
in family disintegration. 

I have in my book, Family Disorganiza- 
tion,’ attempted to show how typical se- 
quences of behavior-events may be abstracted 
out of cases of domestic discord. This 
method of interpretation may be illustrated 
by the sequence in the diary of Miriam 
Donaven (page 256) : 


Type of case: Husband and wife with different 
conceptions of the réle of a wife (Miriam’s 
conception of the réle of a wife is Bohemian 
—a woman should be able to do anything a 
man does; Alfred’s is conventional—“ the 
mother image”) 

Response Tension (Miriam’s failure to realize in 
marriage the romantic ideal) 

Process of Compensation: 

(1) Development of technique to secure re- 
sponse (Miriam goes to work—steals for 
her husband) 

(2) Attempts to secure response outside mar- 
riage (attentions of other men) 

(3) Resort to stimulation: 

(a) Sensuous (escapades, drink, dissipa- 
tion, automobile rides) 
(b) Sensual (a possibility) 

(4) Breakdown of morale (shock and disil- 
lusionment upon learning of husband’s 
past life) 

(5) Re-organization of philosophy of life 
(adoption of philosophy of life of a lower 
order—relations with numerous men) 


In addition to a description of sequences 
of events as part of the interpretation of 


*® University of Chicago Press, 1927. 


family disorganization, may be added eco- 
logical analyses and interpretations in terms 
of attitudes and wishes. 

The study of family disorganization may 
thus be said to have progressed from anal- 
ysis of static data presented in the form of 
divorce and desertion statistics to an analysis 
of dynamic data presented in terms of social 
interaction. The approach has changed from 
a discrete or atomic conception of human 
relations in domestic discord to a continuous 
or organic conception. The method has 
shifted from the statistical to the case-study. 

To what degree it will be possible to re- 
duce the description of processes of family 
disorganization to a quantitative statement 
in the future one can hardly predict. All 
science is ever trying to become quantitative, 
and theoretically may be expected to become 
so ultimately. In the study of family dis- 
organization, however, as in the study of 
other social problems, it may be expected 
that much of the analysis will remain in 
qualitative terms for some time to come. 

If, for the present, there is more promise 
in qualitative rather than in quantitative 
analysis of family disorganization, it would 
be expected that case histories would offer 
the most adequate materials for study. So 
long as the concepts with which one has to 
deal in the explanation of family discord are 
not readily measurable, the statistical method, 
when utilized, compels one to turn to the 
measurement of events which lend them- 
selves readily to mathematical treatment and 
then to depend upon the interpretation of the 
data to give a more comprehensive, and 
therefore more precise, explanation of the 
phenomenon. Thus the introduction of the 
statistical method complicates rather than 
simplifies the analysis of the problem. 

It seems only reasonable, then, to look for 
the present to the objective analysis of case 
studies for the most useful description of 
causes of family disorganization. These de- 
scriptions of typical processes in family 
discord should furnish a basis for more 
adequate treatment of family disorganiza- 
tion, both preventive and remedial, than has 
been possible under past methods of study, 
and ultimately give such definitions of con- 
cepts and descriptions of processes as may 
be reduced to measurement and treated 
statistically. 
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SOME INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT ASPECTS 
OF MARRIED WOMEN’S WORK AND 
THEIR BEARING ON THE FAMILY’ 


ARTHUR J. TODD 
Northwestern University 


cannot function in a vacuum and that 
it is linked with the home even though 
it may not engage in large scale welfare 
work, including home-health visitation, recre- 
ation, vacant lot gardens, and the like. Not 
the least pressing reason for this recognition 
is the large number of empioyed married 
women. How large this actual number is it 
is difficult to determine, for the authorities 
do not all agree. According to one estimate, 
employed married women number about one 
million or 20 per cent of the total. The cen- 
sus of 1920 estimated nearly two millions and 
indicated that the number is increasing. 
Miss Ross in the Survey Graphic (Decem- 
ber, 1926) concludes that 40 per cent of the 
total of employed women are or have been 
married at some time or other. It is esti- 
mated that from 1890 to 1920 the percentage 
of married women gainfully employed nearly 
doubled. But this estimate must be some- 
what qualified if it is to be used as indicating 
a phenomenal increase; for while the per- 
centage of all single, widowed, and divorced 
workers remained about the same according 
to the censuses of 1910 and 1920, the per- 
centage of employed married women actu- 
ally dropped from 10.7 per cent of the total 
in 1910 to 9 per cent in 1920. It should also 
be remembered that the largest proportion 
of employed married women is found in the 
age groups from fifteen to twenty-four 
years. Such a fact as this, of course, sheds 
much light on the primary purpose of mar- 
ried women’s employment. At the same 
time the insufficiency of these statistics shows 
the need for more careful reporting and 
analysis of statistics for the divorced and 
widowed by ages, and also the presence of 
children if any. 
In the present discussion we shall ignore 
the married women in distinctly professional 


| ee begins to recognize that it 


*Given at a meeting of the American Sociolog- 
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work because their case has been frequently 
and ably handled and because they for the 
most part are seeking to “express them- 
selves’ and to obtain their freedom. As 
they must obtain their freedom by boarding 
or otherwise avoiding a household establish- 
ment, or by avoiding children, or by using 
some other woman’s services, they cannot be 
said to contribute much if anything toward 
a solution of the bigger, more general prob- 
lem of married women’s work. 

This is not a new problem, for the great 
mass of women have always worked more 
or less outside of their homes. The contri- 
butions of woman to the industrial arts re- 
veal this clearly enough. The case is all the 
stronger if women be credited with the in- 
vention of and early responsibility for agri- 
culture. Nevertheless one of the marks of 
modern so-called civilization is a sharp divi- 
sion of labor between men and women, and 
modern industrialism, by taking gainful in- 
dustry almost entirely out of the home, is 
still further intensifying that distinction. In 
popular terminology, therefore, woman has 
become known as the home-maker, but I 
hope that the time is coming when this title 
can be legitimately shared by both men and 
women. Meanwhile apparently a large num- 
ber of women must be both outside wage 
earner and home-maker. 

Why do married women work? Because 
they must or think they must; because they 
want to improve the standard of living for 
the family (and this is true especially of 
younger women); because they are wanted 
by industry or by other women who want to 
express themselves in a career. 

The economic effect on the home of this 
outside work depends upon: 

(a) How much time is given. 

(b) The woman’s social status (widow, 
husband incapacitated, grown up children, 
young children, no children). 

(c) Competition with men, “ dumping,” 
flooding the labor market, marginal wages. 
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(d) Grade of job and whether it pays 
enough to permit employing a home sub- 
stitute. 

(e) Skill of woman and whether she 
chooses the job for which she is best fitted. 

(f) Whether she stays long enough on 
the job to acquire skill and “ perquisites.” 

(g) Whether she is able to benefit by 
organization and group action. 

(h) Whether her work permits or forbids 
her home to enjoy “ indirect income,” 1.e., 
public subsidies to wages, enjoyment of pub- 
lic education, recreation, culture. 

Authorities are by no means agreed as to 
how many married working women are re- 
sponsible only for themselves or how much 
they must contribute to the support of de- 
pendents. Rowntree and Stuart find in 
England that 88 per cent of all working 
women are responsible only for themselves, 
12 per cent are responsible for .71 of an 
adult in addition. In the United States the 
two or three studies so far made by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor seem to indicate a differ- 
ent situation. It is quite evident that this 
part of the problem requires much more in- 
tensive study in order to bring out the facts 
divorced from any special pleading or emo- 
tional bias. 

So far as industrial management is con- 
cerned, perhaps the most obvious problem 
of the married woman worker is the nursing 
mother. She may be given time off with 
pay or with maternity insurance before and 
after childbirth; she may be given time off 
from the daily job to nurse her child; or 
the management may provide a day nursery 
for itself or subsidize one in or near the 
plant. Here again opinion of personnel 
managers, charity workers, and biologists is 
so diverse that much further research is 
necessary. 

Married women workers come in for their 
share of the general managerial concern 
about labor turnover. The figures so far 
have not been kept usually in such a way as 
to reveal sex or marital status, but in some 
industries voluntary “quits” show home 
duties as the largest reason given by women. 
The Hood Rubber Company in 1921 found 
less labor turnover among the married 
whether men or women. This would of 


course be the case if women are working 
through necessity or if they are working 
with such a definite objective as providing 
better standard of living, better education 
for their children, and so on. On the other 
hand, it need occasion no great surprise to 
find that married workers, both men and 
women, show a higher absence rate from 
their employment. The Hood Rubber Com- 
pany’s experience showed that widowed and 
divorced females lose 154 per cent more 
time, and married females 175 per cent more 
time than single males (married men lose 2 
per cent more than single men). The rate 
of absence increases for women over the 
age of thirty. Many industries agree in the 
experience of Saturday absenteeism particu- 
larly among married women. This fact may 
have a very decisive bearing sometime upon 
the proposal for a five-day week. 

In general, women workers are absent 
more frequently on account of sickness—in 
some cases 75 per cent more. There are 
usually no separate figures for married and 
unmarried women but it is safe to presume 
that pregnancy and childbirth increase the 
rate for the married. This particular phase 
of married women’s employment registers 
itself in several managerial problems. Fre- 
quently fellow employees protest against 
the presence of a pregnant woman and de- 
mand that she be excluded from the shop. 
This is particularly true among the foreign- 
born who have brought with them a good 
many folk superstitions clustering around 
the phenomenon of birth. Programs of 
health insurance should include maternity 
insurance and industry would be wise for its 
own sake in fostering this form of insurance. 
Meanwhile the effect of certain industrial 
poisons, particularly lead, has forced itself 
upon the attention of industrial management 
and industrial hygienists. 

The married woman sometimes constitutes 
a problem to industrial management in the 
matter of hours, overtime, and night work. 
In almost every case where legislation has 
been proposed to limit women’s hours an 
objection has been registered by certain in- 
dustries employing both men and women. 
It is not necessary that a shop employ mixed 
sections of men and women to be concerned 
over the problem of having different stand- 
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ards of working hours for the sexes. It 
would be equally easy to tie up a shop if 
certain Key sections employing women ex- 
clusively’ were limited say to an eight-hour 
day while other sections employing men 
were working on some other schedule, for 
modern production methods require balanced 
sections in order to preserve a steady, con- 
tinuous flow of work through the shop. In 
such a contingency, either women must be 
eliminated or the hours of men equalized 
with those of the women. The problem is 
intensified in seasonal industries with peak 
seasons requiring overtime and even night 
work. On the other hand the effect of un- 
certain hours, night work, and overtime is 
unmistakably bad on the home, and in such 
cases there is a cumulative evil effect which 
reacts adversely on both the home and the 
job. 

Women tend to be assigned to less skilled 
jobs, but when they “ stick ” and work along 
in the same sections as men they may become 
equally skilled and equally well paid. On 
week work they are usually paid less but on 
piece work they may earn more than men in 
the same section. Married women are pre- 
ferred for some industrial jobs, for example, 
as industrial nurses. In general, married 
women are not directly penalized, and are 
not fired if they marry. Some women are 
successful as foremen but others tend to 
stiffen into grenadiers, to imitate the dress 
and manners of men, to be conservative and 
hard-boiled. 

There is no evidence to show that the fact 
of married women’s employment has any 
decisive effect on men’s wages other than 
that of woman’s labor in general. In the 
future it may have a much more apparent 
effect if industry, having been cut off from 
immigrant labor, appeals to the great reserve 
forces of married women. There are no 
definite figures to show whether married 
women are less disposed to organize than 
the unmarried; the general impression, how- 
ever, is that they are. Hence they may 
hinder labor organization and leadership and 
may be used to keep men in line and to fight 
unionism. Also on account of their lack of 
union discipline they may indulge in im- 
promptu, unauthorized strikes. 

The inverse ratio between family income 





and infant mortality has been pretty clearly 
established, particularly by a series of stud- 
ies made by the Federal Children’s Bureau. 
The scanty figures available also appear to 
indicate that infant mortality jumps when 
the mother is employed outside the home. 
A third problem arises however. If women 
work because they have to work and if infant 
mortality rises greatly, does it rise higher 
than it would have risen if the family in- 
come had not been increased by the amount 
of the woman’s earnings? This is a ques- 
tion we can not answer because figures are 
lacking. Hence a very fascinating problem 
lies open for research. 

The home and the factory are united fre- 
quently by a vicious circle of domestic handi- 
cap. Where the woman is a widow or with 
a husband incapacitated, or with children in 
trouble, or where the family is involved in a 
sex triangle, this trouble reacts upon the 


woman's capacity as an employee and fre-* 


quently radiates through a whole shop and 
reverberates back upon the home in reduced 
earnings, worry, loss of skill, which may 
compound itself still further and finally re- 
sult in discharge for poor work, “ trouble 
making,” or irregular attendance. 

Industrial management as well as social 
progress should be concerned with what be- 
comes of the children of working women 
during the employment period and any wel- 
fare policy of an employer must be deter- 
mined partly by those facts. Part of the 
children die as a result of enforced neglect; 
the survivors may be deposited in day nurs- 
eries, or parked with the neighbors, or left 
to their own devices, or left with husbands 
out of work or partly laid up, or with elder 
members of the family. There is a tendency 
in some localities for schools to receive chil- 
dren of working women before and after 
hours. In more than one instance the 
removal of such a school has caused great 
hardship in a working class neighborhood. 
If women with children are to work outside 
the home this function of the school may 
receive a much wider encouragement and 
development. The way has already been 
pointed by such experiments as the Montes- 
sori School at Hull House which was a com- 
bination of day nursery and Montessori 
classes. 
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A final problem emerges. What are the 
alternatives to outside work for a married 
woman? So far as I can see they are: 

(a) To have a husband who can afford 
her. 

(b) To accept the lower standard of liv- 
ing provided by a husband’s wages. 

(c) To eke out the family income by keep- 
ing boarders, lodgers, or some other equiva- 
lent scheme. These methods too frequently 
add but little to the real income of the fam- 
ily and have the disadvantage of crowding 
the home, disturbing its privacy, and even 
introducing moral and physical sickness. 

(d) So-called “home work” as it has 
been practiced, cottage industry, tenement 
industry, or still more directly the “ sweat 
shop.” 

(e) Home work in a Utopian system of 
decentralized motive power under proper 
public inspection conforming to _ public 
standards of health and employing both 
husband and wife under the home roof. 
This is a dream and not a fact. Perhaps 
even a bad dream. 

(f{) A family wage (repudiated by both 
British and American labor organizations 
and by eugenists like Paul Popenoe). 

(g) State subsidies, mothers’ pensions, 
endowment of motherhood or child endow- 
ment, along the lines on which New South 
Wales has begun to experiment. 

(h) Maternity insurance and more gen- 
erous workmen’s accident compensation or 
other forms of industrial insurance not yet 
worked out. 

(i) Part-time industrial employment for 
both husbands and wives, permitting a new 
division of labor both inside and outside the 
home. This has a certain Utopian sound 
but may be more in line with industrial actu- 
ality than some of the other alternatives 
frequently proposed. 

The conclusions from this discussion are 
necessarily meager and tentative. It seems 
pretty clear, however, that all authorities 
agree on one point—that the great mass of 
women work because they feel they must 
and in this general conclusion must be in- 
cluded married women. As to the evil ef- 
fects on the income, on the children, on the 
morale of the family, and on the relationship 
between husband and wife, of the outside 


work of married women there is by no means 
unanimity of opinion, nor is there general 
agreement on the various alternatives pro- 
posed or on the rating and significance or 
effectiveness of those alternatives. Here we 
need many more facts and much better co- 
ordination of facts. Even before the effects 
of women’s work can be fully registered it 
will be necessary through research to arrive 
at some standard concept as to what is the 
“normal” home; what is or should be the 
normal responsibility of husband and wife 
for the family; what is the psychological 
effect upon the woman herself after going 
into industry. Do women feel that going 
out into the world means, as some have in- 
sisted, contact with reality, a greater reality, 
a deeper reality than is furnished within the 
household? How many women feel now 
that men are just little romantic boys and 
that the so-called big world of business and 
industry is just a wasteful game of blind 
man’s buff indulged in by these little boys? 
What is the correlation if any between in- 
creasing intelligence of women and their 
larger participation in gainful industry? 
What will be the effect on married women 
as the labor market becomes tighter and 
tighter with the restriction of immigration 
and the expansion of industry? Should in- 
dustry attempt to attract the great potential 
reserve labor forces of married women with- 
out domestic responsibility? What will be 
the effects upon these women and by radiat- 
ing processes upon all women? What has 
been the effect of opening up industry to 
women? Has it penalized the home? Has 
it affected the marriage and divorce rate 
directly? If so, has the effect been regis- 
tered equally throughout all sections, all 
classes of women? These and many other 
similar problems are of vital concern to 
students of social theory, legislators, social 
workers, and industrial managers. They 
can not be answered except superficially and 
evasively without vastly more organized re- 
search. If we would bring these problems 
out of the domain of personal bias and 
heated debate and if we would utilize the 
growing materials from scattered research 
projects we must create an outstanding per- 
manent Institute of Family Research corre- 
sponding in dignity, authority and resources, 
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with research institutes in the field of medi- 
cine, genetics, industrial relations, land eco- 
nomics, or business. I am hoping that the 
day is near at hand when such a research 
institute can give us more definite and au- 


thentic information on this mooted problem 
of married women’s employment. 


*? Nore.—Plans are under way for the establish- 
ment of such an Institute at Northwestern 
University. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE WOMAN 
WHO WORKS' 
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Pr AHERE is nothing subtle in the mental 
attitude of women forced to work 
from economic necessity. Whether 

they meet the hard circumstances forced 

upon them by dire need cheerfully or with 
bitterness, their psychology is too obvious 
to invite the analysis of a scientist. We 
must turn to the woman who, although she 
enjoys easier circumstances, chooses to work 
if we would discover the psychological reac- 
tion that comes to the woman who works. 

This requires that we study especially the 

mental attitude of women in professions and 

in business. 

We can safely assume that these women 
who work, although they are not driven to 
employment by poverty, find their income an 
advantage financially. The reason their re- 
action yields psychological results is not that 
they lack economic motives but that they 
enter their occupation with a conscious choice 
which permits them to balance the satisfac- 
tions of working with those that come from 
not being employed outside the home. Even 
though we must seek the psychology of the 
woman who works in the experience of these 
professional and business women, analysis 
cannot be confined to them. The effect their 
employment has upon them is in part the 
consequence of their home associations and 
the feelings they detect in the other members 
of the family in regard to them, even when 
they are single women. Their psychological 
reaction cannot be understood if they are 
treated as persons who react to their work 
without being influenced by the social situa- 
tions and associations that they experience 
away from their employment. Naturally the 


*Given at a meeting of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, St. Louis, December 29, 1926. 


psychological reaction of the woman who 
works appears strongest in the case of wives 
and even more of mothers, since in making 
their choice of employment outside the fam- 
ily they realize their deviation from con- 
ventional procedure. 

When a wife or mother, without absolute 
economic necessity, chooses to labor away 
from the home, the attitude of husband and 
children toward her working needs to be 
understood if our psychological picture is 
to be complete. 

The fact that there are so many business 
and professional women who seek employ- 
ment along lines that once were confined 
exclusively to men and that their number, 
both married and single, is constantly in- 
creasing brings out vividly the changing 
character of the inner life of the family. 
The great number of these women who com- 
mit themselves to a professional or business 
career in preference to marriage, or who 
seek such employment in spite of their hav- 
ing assumed household responsibilities by 
marrying or becoming mothers, strikingly 
reveals how different the family has already 
become from the final form which our par- 
ents assumed society had at last achieved. 

Whenever men or women choose a line 
of conduct which they feel is somewhat out 
of accord with the standardized behavior of 
their group they are especially tempted to 
rationalize their motives. As a consequence 
we find a great deal of rationalization on 
the part of women who work if we seek 
from them an explanation of their decision 
to seek employment outside the home. This 
complicates psychological analysis for we 
have to assume that the reasons given by 
women for their working outside the family 
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are largely colored by the effort to protect 
themselves from criticism in their own 
thinking or in the judgments they believe 
others form with reference to their working. 
Fortunately the social situation is such that 
many women, whatever their family status, 
take their employment outside the home as 
a matter of course and therefore are as free 
as men in describing their reactions to their 
more complicated social situation. Their 
psychological attitudes are free from decep- 
tive elements; even those who rationalize 
frequently show their genuine reactions all 
the more clearly once the mask they put on 
is discovered and allowed for in analysis. 
Even though these individuals make the 
psychological problem more difficult, they 
bring often into bolder relief the innermost 
attitudes involved. 

The significance of the social environment 
in influencing the psychological reactions of 
the woman who works varies with reference 
to section, class, and age. In the cities, 
especially the larger cities and most par- 
ticularly the northern cities, workin? oititside 
the home by women who have family respon- 
sibilities is more common than in the coun- 
try. In the rural sections women are per- 
mitted to do some of the lighter kinds of 
work on the farm (such as taking care of 
poultry) without comment, but about the 
only employment outside the family that does 
not violate the conventions is general house- 
work and nursing. This is splendidly illus- 
trated by Edna Ferber in her novel So Big, 
when the widow, who has recently lost her 
husband, dares to take her produce to market 
instead of delegating the task to her moron 
helper. By a common impulse the neighbor- 
hood reacts with unfriendliness to her scan- 
dalous breaking of the social code. The vil- 
lage community permits more latitude, but 
the woman with family responsibilities who 
engages in steady employment outside the 
home is generally regarded with disapproval. 
It is such cities as New York and Chicago 
that give the married woman and the mother 
the greatest freedom if she seeks out-of-the- 
home employment. Unless the home to 
which she belongs meets with some spectacu- 
lar failure that attracts attention, little com- 
ment will be made regarding her choice of 
occupation. 

There are class distinctions that one recog- 


nizes also as influencing the reactions of the 
woman who works. In the professional 
class, particularly among college teachers 
and newspaper officials, we find the greatest 
freedom. The wife of the minister, doctor, 
and business man is more likely to meet with 
opposition from the husband if she goes out 
of the family to work and is more likely to 
encounter a critical social attitude on the 
part of neighbors and friends. The skilled 
mechanic is even more unwilling to have 
his wife work outside the family. Among 
clerks and poorly paid business employees, 
the working outside the home of women, 
whether wives or mothers, if the housekeep- 
ing tasks can be arranged so that they are 
free to accept employment, is taken as a 
matter of course since from the beginning 
of marriage it was assumed, on account of 
financial pressure, that the women would 
work if they possibly could. 

Generally speaking, ignoring the signifi- 
cance of section and class, the younger 
women are freer to marry and enter out-of- 
the-family employment, without meeting 
with opposition from husband or associates. 
The rapid trend during the last decade 
toward greater social equality of girls with 
boys is showing itself at this point of the 
social code unmistakably and among the 
younger set a greater number of women are 
marrying who are accustomed to out-of-the- 
house employment and who insist after their 
marriage on going on with that kind of work 
which affords them more satisfaction than 
housekeeping. Frequently they give up their 
former work at the time of marriage expect- 
ing to find the new undertaking thoroughly 
satisfying but after a short period seek again 
their accustomed employment, the husband 
sometimes yielding reluctantly to their desire 
when once he realizes they cannot be happy 
housekeepers. Here, however, we must be- 
ware of rationalization since it is frequently 
the desire for a larger income and more of 
the luxuries that were enjoyed during single 
life that furnishes the real motive for the 
return of the wife to her former work. 

With reference to section, class, and age 
the number of women who, having assumed 
household obligations, seek outside employ- 
ment, measures not merely the tolerance or 
hostility of the social code regarding the out- 
of-the-home working of wives and mothers, 
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but also the strength of the desire of the 
women to follow a different type of employ- 
ment from that permitted the housekeeper. 
The same influences that tend to weaken 
social opposition to woman's work stimulate 
in women the wish to continue or to embark 
upon a professional or business career. The 
most disturbing situation arises in those 
homes where the wife who, from her en- 
vironmental experience, has come to crave 
out-of-the-home activities mates with a hus- 
band whose upbringing has led him to think 
that the only proper place for a woman is 
in the home and that her employment else- 
where will surely bring him criticism. 

Perhaps the best way to bring out clearly 
the psychology of the woman who works 
from choice in so complicated a social set- 
ting as modern family life is to consider each 
member of the family separately. 

From the point of view of the man, 
woman's employment outside the home 
represents a distinct loss of power and is 
so interpreted by the average husband. In 
the past the supremacy of the male in the 
family rested upon his command of the 
family income and the prestige that has been 
his from being looked upon as the producer 
of the family funds. When the woman 
herself earns and her maintenance is not 
entirely at the mercy of her husband’s will, 
diminishing masculine authority necessarily 
follows. The reactions of men range from 
relief that they do not alone carry the burden 
of the family upkeep or satisfaction in know- 
ing that their wives have attained a measure 
of practical equality to the feeling of per- 
sistent irritation that their wife is not con- 
tent with being a housekeeper and inner 
protest such as Anderson’s hero in Dark 
Laughter feels regarding his journalistic 
wife, which eventually reaches such intensity 
that one night when his feelings have been 
especially violent, he walks out of the apart- 
ment, never to return. 

There are men who are not at all averse 
personally to the idea of their wives work- 
ing for money outside the home, who never- 
theless set themselves against such employ- 
ment because they fear social criticism or 
are sensitive to the remarks that they assume 
others are passing with reference to the 
financial situation that requires the working 
of the wife. It is this probably that makes 
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the business man so reluctant to have his 
wife engage in gainful occupation outside 
the family, even when he is quite willing 
that she should spend hours at a time in 
study, recreation, or charity. Such a man 
frequently cannot understand how difficult 
it is for his wife to content herself with 
intermittent and unsystematic activities 
when, like himself, she has a human craving 
for competitive, gainful, and responsible em- 
ployment. Fortunately for the happiness 
of many women this sensitiveness of the hus- 
band is rapidly melting away, especially in 
the professional class. 

It is not strange to find actual jealousy on 
the part of husbands regarding the out-of- 
the-home successes of their wives. Here, 
at least, appears an inferiority feeling such 
as some insist is characteristic of all men in 
their thinking of themselves in comparison 
with women. The intense jealousy that 
sometimes arises in husbands whose wives 
are working outside the home is so great as 
to make it necessary either for the wife to 
drop her occupation and return to the con- 
fines of the house or, by insisting upon her 
rights as she conceives them, to destroy the 
harmony of the household, perhaps even to 
the point of bringing about a divorce. 

The husband who is modern in his sym- 
pathies and well prepared to meet the testing 
of present-day matrimonial conditions sym- 
pathizes with his wife’s desire to work (as 
does he) in more fascinating activities than 
she can discover in her housekeeping tasks. 
Not oniy does he feel the justice of her 
demand for satisfying normal self-expres- 
sion in her labor, but he also rejoices that 
that her business experiences may afford a 
better basis for comradeship. Even though 
housekeeping be one of the most necessary 
of occupations and motherhood the most 
important, an increasing number of women 
can find neither home-making nor mother- 
hood completely satisfying as a means of 
self-expression, and there are husbands who 
appreciate this fact and squarely face it, 
eager because of their affection to co-operate 
with their wives in finding an adequate out- 
let for cravings that household responsibili- 
ties do not satisfy. Such a man recognizes 
that, though this modern type of woman may 
be a more difficult life-partner, she brings 
him a richer personality, better fitted to 
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answer his own human yearnings. He sees 
that it is as contrary to true affection to 
coerce the wife by forcing upon her hin- 
drances to her growth in the name of her 
household responsibilities as it would be 
to reduce her to a status of inferiority by 
putting upon her legal or political handicaps. 

In matrimony as elsewhere we find differ- 
ing tastes and just as there are men who pre- 
fer wives that reproduce a wife’s status of 
the past that most males no longer desire so 
there are others who can find matrimonial 
satisfaction only in a life fellowship with 
women whose demands are in accord with a 
stage of development which is prophesied 
but not yet attained by most women. This 
modern type of husband realizes that if 
woman’s status is to have a strictly biological 
determination she can be kept in her place 
only by denying her education and all the 
privileges of modern life that sap her con- 
tent as a creature sentenced to social inferi- 
ority because of her physical equipment 
for life. 

The woman who works voluntarily will 
find in her experience a new sense of free- 
dom. In her own reactions it seems as if 
she were at last relieved from the repres- 
sions that have hampered her self-expres- 
sion. She soon recognizes from experience 
that she is still destined to accept limitations 
but they are no longer put upon her as some- 
thing she must accept automatically by arbi- 
trary decree. Instead she finds the real 
limitations inherent in her personality by 
exploring life and attempting to work out 
her ambitions. 

The woman who has been fretting over 
the gap between her homekeeping aims and 
her lack of housekeeping ability sometimes 
finds in outside work a legitimate means of 
regaining her self-respect, so that she no 
longer presents to her intimates within the 
home circle the inferiority-driven personality 
that has provoked so much ill will between 
the members of the family. Seeing that she 
can do a full-sized job of the sort she likes 
and receive for it recognition far above any- 
thing her most persevering efforts have won 
when applied to housework, she once more 
steps forth with the assurance of her earlier 
days and sheds, as she goes, the harness of 
bickering and worry that was impeding her 
movements. 


The scold occasionally loses her unpleasant 
characteristic when she tastes the joy of 
using her gift of words in some constructive 
way; then she realizes that the emotional 
orgy of tongue-lashings in which she has 
recurrently indulged represented at least in 
part a craving for the ecstasy of verbal 
manipulation. When aroused she said more 
than she meant because of the thrill she got 
from making words become living things, 
felt as well as heard. 

Any out-of-the-home work is apt to teach 
a woman anew to let the little things of life 
fall into their proper places as she did in the 
days before she was overwhelmed by the 
multiplicity of little things that have crowded 
upon her in her attempt to be “ a good house- 
keeper.” Not the finger-marks on the 
window-pane nor the lapses in her husband’s 
consideration or her children’s manners any 
longer have power to stir her emotionally ; 
they are objective facts, to be remedied if 
possible but without an accompaniment of 
hurt feelings. Because of the decrease in 
her tension the home atmosphere is calmer 
and each of its members can find in it more 
of the relaxation he needs. 

She who works away from home gains an 
appreciation of the point of view of the man 
of the house. With greater understanding 
comes naturally increased tolerance. The 
woman who knows what it is to be exhausted 
after a day of trivial contacts with people 
is not likely to be annoyed by her husband’s 
preference for a quiet evening at home; 
when her own daily contacts were mainly 
limited to the butcher, the grocer, and the 
pedlar she may have felt herself ill used 
if her husband did not always respond to 
her suggestions for an evening with friends. 
The greater importance of an equable dispo- 
sition and an unobtrusive household régime 
over the certainty that every housekeeping 
task is done thoroughly on schedule time is 
usually recognized by the woman who, like 
her husband, has work to be done outside 
the home. 

On the other hand, the nervous strain of 
swinging the double responsibility of home 
cares and outside work makes some working 
mothers irritable beyond what they would 
be if they stayed at home. This is especially 
true if the woman feels that she is not able 
to do full justice to either responsibility. 
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Strangely enough, in the process of self- 
attainment some women hurt their affection 
for their husbands. Either because of her 
innermost character or as a consequence of 
early training, as soon as such a woman is 
able to rival her husband in the concerns of 
life she loses admiration and even love. It 
is only fair to say that in these cases the 
woman is merely learning from outside 
experiences the true value of her husband 
and his obvious inferiority in comparison 
with herself. 

The woman who works outside her home 
need not lessen her affection for husband 
or children or in any degree lose her respect 
for her husband because of her own success. 
Rather she also comes to see how much 
more she has in common with her husband 
than before she had the experience of being 
in competition and how much more wisely 
she may meet the responsibilities that devolve 
upon her as a mother. No one would deny 
that her task is difficult as compared with 
man’s but if the more difficult program 
brings her greater satisfaction and a richer 
personality along the way of work outside 
the home she must find her matrimonial 
success as well as the satisfactions that 
belong to her as a human being whose am- 
bitions have been awakened. 

So far as the child is concerned, the 
woman who works outside the home may 
easily bring about one of two opposite reac- 
tions. The child may feel lonely, may crave 
a mother such as other children have—mean- 
ing a mother who has little interest outside 
her child—or he may have pride in his 
mother’s successes as he does in those of 
his father. If he is not emotionally neg- 
lected and the mother invites him con- 
stantly to share intensely her emotional 
experiences he never comes to feel that her 
career outside the family is an obstacle to 
his happiness. 

The fact that his mother has something 
besides himself to center her emotions upon 
may relieve the child of the dangerous role 
of being the recipient of boundless love and 
anxiety. He is better able to carve out his 
own life if the mother is not too fixedly 
considering his welfare. 

If, however, he is emotionally neglected, 
left essentially to servants, and made to feel 
that his mother is too hard pressed by her 


work to have either time or strength to help 
in his crises, then he is paying a high price 
for the freedom his mother enjoys. 

Instead of taking for granted the minis- 
trations of the mother who works away from 
home, the child is forced to recognize defi- 
nite limitations to the demands he may put 
upon her, and he therefore comes to see her 
as a person with wants and rights, like him- 
self, rather than as a background that seems 
to exist for the sake of catering to him. 

Since the mother who works outside the 
home is often the one whose mothering 
traits are undeveloped, there is grave risk 
of loneliness for the child of the working 
woman ; had he the opportunity for constant 
daily association with his mother he might 
awaken in her the parental fondness that is 
drying up through disuse. Such a woman 
needs to be exposed to the appeal of her chil- 
dren’s dependence on her, that she may be 
educated in the ways of motherhood. More 
contact with her children rather than less 
would tend to strengthen her affection 
for them. 

Other women who care deeply for their 
young benefit both themselves and the chil- 
dren by periods of separation that relieve 
emotional super-sensitiveness. Some there 
are who are very fond of children but can- 
not endure long-continued association with 
them on account of the nervous fatigue re- 
sultant on too close attention to their doings; 
the children of these women are as much 
refreshed as the mothers by being away 
from them for a part of every day, as their 
companionship is emotionally trying to both. 
Indeed, it is difficult to find a child that is 
not better off for at least an occasional hour 
of being thrown upon his own resources. 

So far as the community is concerned, the 
psychological reactions that follow from the 
working outside the home of married women 
and mothers lead toward greater matrimonial 
tolerance and a finer recognition of the 
human rights of women. Traditions that 
concern family life melt slowly but a con- 
tributing force that is making it possible for 
community life to attain higher standards 
of married happiness is the influence of 
women who refuse merely to be engaged 
within the home. Though their attitude may 
meet with hostile responses, the fact that they 
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are able to take so advanced a step loosens 
at a lower level the social positions and con- 
ventions that hamper the more complete 
social expressions of human beings who hap- 
pen to have been born females. 

The social evolution that is changing home 
life has gone too far ever to be checked 
because it is requiring readjustment within 
the family life. The woman of character 
who by free choice publicly admits that, 
though she is happy in her home and willing 


to undertake its management, the family 
task is not a complete means of satisfying 
her desires, any more than it would be in the 
case of men required to assume the manage- 
ment of the household, helps to bring social 
thinking regarding the home to the level 
where women may have in fuller measure the 
expression of their finer selves without the 
race being left for its perpetuation to women 
of an inferior type who are content to 
become servants and breeders. 





THE FUTURE OF THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 
President, Carnegie Corporation 


of the past or the present of social 
service to prophesy anything of the 
future; what I shall try to do is to discuss 
a few general considerations, based mainly 
on what I see happening in other fields, and 
then you can judge yourselves as to the 
validity of these considerations with refer- 
ence to the future of this particular activity. 
To begin with, I think this is only one of 

a number of fields where we are likely to 
have a period of considerable financial diff- 
culty, if we take an immediate future rather 
than a long distance view. You see, one of 
the by-products of the war was the sudden 
demand for a great number of worthy 
things, worthy human activities—a demand 
under stimulation by two factors which do 
not usually occur at all: (1) there was im- 
mediately available more money than anyone 
could imagine; and (2) organization was a 
necessary and worthy activity, and this was 
something quite as stimulating as the chance 
to spend money. People like to organize; 
we all love to create human patterns of vari- 
ous kinds; it is very pleasant during the 
process. Immediately following the armi- 
stice, the raising of money for these non- 
money-making purposes continued to be a 
relatively easy thing, what with the momen- 
tum of the war and the extraordinary pros- 
perity. But it is perfectly evident now that 
the funds are running dry. We see it in the 
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*Given at the seventh meeting of Volunteer 
Values, under the auspices of the Association of 
be a in Social Service, New York, January 

, 1927. 


foundations, from those charities that are 
now coming to us which were supported 
previously by private subscriptions. Not 
only are the funds running dry but I think 
we have to realize that there is a very defi- 
nite feeling—resentment is too strong a 
word—but a feeling of dissatisfaction with 
reference to the number of different organ- 
izations, local, regional, and nation-wide, 
which maintain paid executives and which 
have in varied degree a substantial element 
of charge for overhead. I am not debating 
whether this is justifiable, whether that isn’t 
the technical way to get the good achieved 
in which we are interested, but I don’t think 
there is any doubt that it makes less of a hit 
with a citizen to be told that something is 
organized and is functioning than it did three 
or four years ago. What is happening to- 
day is what always happens: the pendulum 
swings in the other direction and swings too 
far. The situation, however, is a real one, 
and when we are discussing in this informal 
way the signs of the future, we have got to 
reckon with it. 

There is another thing that I think we can 
be on the lookout for. Take a different field, 
like medicine: In the current Atlantic, there 
is a very thoughtful article by Professor 
Zinsser of Harvard. His point is quite 
clearly that the time has come when we can- 
not afford to have in medicine any central- 
ized authority of opinion. The situation he 
is discussing is briefly this: Since so much 
of the money which is now being devoted to 


* Atlantic Monthly, February, 1927, p. 246. 
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medical education comes from a single foun- 
dation and the people who are administering 
its funds have become experts in the general 
problems of medicine, little by little there 
has developed a centralized authority of 
opinion. Just what price medical science 
has paid for having so powerful a central 
body of authoritative opinion is beside the 
point I am trying to bring up. This is the 
first public statement of a question which 
has been rising in a good many people’s 
minds. If I am right in believing this is 
typical of other fields than medicine, we are 
likely, I think, to find a tendency to decen- 
tralize all bodies of authority. My guess is 
that we shall find people in the outlying 
regions less likely to take our say-so about 
matters of social service as well as other 
things, than they have been in the past. That 
again is a guess from what I think I see 
happening in medicine and other fields. 
This brings me to another paper which I 
heard a while ago, but which has not yet been 
printed. In discussing certain aspects of city 
planning, Dr. Charles Beard suddenly broke 
away from the thread of his narrative and 
said: “ Do we realize how far we are to- 
day from what we call professional in- 
dependence? For example, my boy has 
decided that he wants to become an engineer, 
and I’ve been looking into the career. We 
all have an idea as to what an engineer has 
to do and of his independence as a free 
human being. But,” he said, “when you 
come to look at what civil engineers, for 
example, actually do, you find that approx- 
imately 45 per cent of those who graduate 
are in government employ, federal, state or 
city, and about half the remainder are en- 
gaged on jobs on government contract or 
under government control.” In other words, 
the typical engineer is becoming very rap- 
idly a job-holder, a public servant. I am 
inclined to think that the social worker, after 
having with a struggle freed himself or her- 
self from the title of “ charity worker ” and 
from the more or less irrational status in 
which people first placed these workers, may 
now find that the opportunities for an inde- 
pendent professional status, which we would 
all love to have and keep, are no greater in 
that field than they seem to be in other 
fields. Whether we like it or not, the par- 
ticular individual is tending more and more 
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to work for somebody, usually the state. 
The analogy, however, holds true in industry 
also. 

You will find a very interesting thing go- 
ing on in the great industrial organizations 
now. They are turning rather particularly 
to education but also, I am sure, there are 
many instances where they are turning to 
social service, not from any desire of unsel- 
fishly bettering the condition of their em- 
ployees, but because after all, the human 
element is the part of their organization 
where they need the most help, and the 
question of getting and holding the human 
material that they want is just as hard as 
that of getting the rare metals or other raw 
material that they need in manufacturing. 
As a result, a lot of interesting things are 
happening. There are the scientific studies 
of industry by the American Management 
Association and the American Council of 
Education. These organizations want to get 
light on the process of selecting and training 
young people not only for present needs, but 
for the need they are going to meet as the 
future develops. One of our great national 
public service corporations is now engaged 
in the process of making a job analysis of 
every position and of every type of position 
in its whole organization. The original ob- 
ject of this was for more effective placement 
but it has turned out that the by-products of 
the job are proving more important than the 
original purpose. The whole movement is 
becoming an extremely interesting and im- 
portant basis of contact between the educa- 
tional interests and the industrial, and a 
somewhat similar relationship may certainly 
be expected between industry and _ social 
work. 

Turning again to the latter, let us assume 
that the typical social worker, the social 
servant, is more and more likely to be a 
hired person, somebody who works for some- 
body else and who works in a large group, 
the majority of whom are not particularly 
qualified to understand the fine points of his 
job. In other words he won't be in a group 
of social workers, but in one where the idea 
of social service is represented by him. If 
this is so, where is the new knowledge, 
which the profession needs, going to come 
from? My guess is that as time goes on 
we will give less consideration to surveys 
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so-called, certainly to rather rapid and super- 
ficial studies, although superficial may be 
too strong a word. They may be useful as 
a preparation for a specific job, but I don’t 
think we are going to turn to them nearly so 
much as we have in the past as a basis for 
our social theory. We will turn more and 
more to intensive local studies. One that I 
have in mind has recently been completed in 
an Indiana town, where the people concerned 
lived for two years in the community before 
coming to any conclusion as to the nature of 
their report. From such extended observa- 
tions of things as they are, it is my guess 
that we are going to turn frankly to the 
creation of conditions for observation. It 
is only recently that people would have dared 
to consider a creative experiment in human 
reactions. In modern education, however, 
we have come rather to expect it, and I am 
inclined to think that before long we will be 
trying in social affairs definitely controlled 
and directed experiments. We will first do 
this at a stage that is analogous to the labo- 
ratory stage in scientific study of other kinds, 
and we will then have to take the next 
step—trying them on a scale which will cor- 
respond to the scale of quantity production 
in industry. 

People today are less and less likely in 
any field to take the say-so of anyone else. 
They want to know if the thing which they 
want to learn about is measurable and what 
the measurements are, and they want not 
merely to have the measurements which cor- 
respond to the laboratory test, but also, if 
humanly possible, the measurements which 
correspond to the tests of mass production. 
That is a very rough attempt to guess what 
the technique is going to be. I may say in 
passing that it is going to mean the neces- 
sity of very large sums of money for the 
control and recording of experiment on a 
large scale. 

Another question we may fairly ask is 
where the leadership is coming from. I 
think we will find, as in other fields, that it 
will come partly from within and to a very 
considerable degree from wholly outside the 
profession itself. Let me turn again to 
engineering. We have today discoveries of 
basic importance being made in the great 
laboratories of the General Electric Com- 
pany in Schenectady by Dr. Langmuir, Dr. 
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Alexanderson and others. The engineers 
are doing their part, but in the long run 
what they do is of less importance than what 
is being done by men who never had an 
engineering education in their lives—R. A. 
Millikan of Pasadena, for example, or 
Michelson of Chicago; or, if we look far 
enough ahead, we must reckon with Ein- 
stein’s theories of relativity. The rays of 
light which suddenly clear up the dark 
regions will come not alone, perhaps not 
primarily, out of the wisdom and experience 
of the social worker. We have an example 
of a philosopher and psychologist—John 
Dewey—who has seen the immense signifi- 
cance of this whole field, and has quite con- 
sciously diverted his attention from the 
technique of education to the technique of 
society as a whole, in which he regards edu- 
cation not as a preparatory stage but as an 
integral part. Progress will be controlled 
largely by the number of men and women 
of the intellectual distinction of John Dewey 
who will be thinking far ahead along the 
lines which the social worker will have to 
follow in his own career. 

And for the social worker himself, be he 
professional or amateur, there is growing 
need not only of devotion and integrity but 
of first-rate native ability. Professor Hen- 
derson said to me not long ago: “ Medicine 
has to stop now; we can’t go any farther 
until physics and chemistry and certain 
phases of biology are ready to answer the 
questions which we are now asking; they 
must catch up to the point where they can 
really support medicine.” I am asking my- 
self, and I would like to ask you, whether a 
somewhat similar situation hasn’t arrived 
with reference to knowledge in general. 
Hasn’t man reached the stage where he has 
a great deal more knowledge and power over 
inanimate nature, more power over his en- 
vironment and understanding of his environ- 
ment than he has knowledge of himself and 
of his relations among his own kind? I 
don’t think it is a fantastic thing to say that 
science and industry can hardly dare to go 
very much farther in wresting the secrets of 
nature before we are confident that mankind 
as a whole can be trusted with them. It 
seems to me that no calling which is devoted 
wholly and whole-heartedly to the under- 
standing of human beings, to the questions 
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of human behavior and of human reactions, 
can fail to have possibilities of a tremendous 
significance for the future in the whole inte- 
gration of human life and in the advance- 
ment of humanity, and those possibilities will 
be not nearly so much in terms of the num- 
ber of people who make this their career as 
in terms of their quality. 


BOOK REVIEW 


OCIAL Worx, A Famity Buriper: Harriet 
Townsend. W. B. Saunders Company, Phila- 
delphia, 1926, 247 pp. 

There is already so much to read in book, 
pamphlet, and magazine form about social work 
in its various aspects, that it is with a question 
in our minds that we take up a book entitled 
Social Work, a Family Builder, wondering as we 
turn its pages whether its perusal will justify 
leaving still longer unread so much that for 
weeks has claimed our troubled attention as it 
lies gathering dust upon our office desks. 

Even, however, with this steadily accumulat- 
ing pile of untouched literature on our con- 
science, Miss Townsend’s book will repay a 
careful reading, because it is a good book. It is 
not, as its name might imply, primarily intended 
for the social worker, though I can hardly be- 
lieve that even the best informed of that well 
trained group will not find something of in- 
terest in it; but, according to its preface, the 
audience in the author’s mind is those allies of 
the social worker, the public health nurse, the 
dietician, the home economist, and the special 
teacher; and the object of the little volume is 
so to present the subject of social work as to 
enlist the sympathetic and intelligent under- 
standing of this audience in what the scientific- 
ally trained social worker is trying to do. 

In the first chapter the author presents the 
general principles on which social work is built, 
giving the underlying reasons for its existence. 
Such condensation of a big subject makes some- 
what difficult reading for those unaccustomed 
to thinking in general terms, but such readers 
will find the rest of the book easier reading, and 
may possibly prefer to read the first chapter 
last. The three following chapters give an in- 
teresting historical sketch of what has led up to 
the present status of social work, while in the 
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fourth chapter old and new methods of work are 
illustrated by means of a concrete case described 
in detail. Indeed the specific case is constantly 
used as an example of typical conditions, and 
the remedies suggested are intended to have a 
wider application than that of mere personal 
application to an individual client. This is par- 
ticularly true of those chapters which deal with 
the problem of the immigrant family and of the 
run down American family of small town or 
rural origin. 

A chapter on the family standard of living 
gives enlightening tables of cost values as re- 
lated to present wages, while another on the 
relationship of public and private relief agencies 
as actually existing in various states opens new 
vistas for future social work in America. From 
this last chapter one quotation may be made as 
showing the stimulating trend of Miss Towns- 
end’s thought. In discussing the pros and cons 
of publicly administered work she says, “The 
question, Can public service preserve the per- 
sonal quality of service, involves a much larger 
consideration than the service of family work. 
The answer will actually reveal what we think 
about government.” One of the ways Miss 
Townsend suggests for giving the coming gen- 
eration an interest and an understanding in civic 
matters will be new to many who have not 
followed like developments in other countries. 

To make the book convenient as a text book, 
topics for discussion and subjects for reports 
are given on the general subject matter of each 
chapter, and a carefully classified bibliography 
with special recommendations is given at the 
end. It will be of interest to nurses to know 
that the introduction is by Dean Goodrich. 

Mary S. GARDNER 
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